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NOVOROSSISK AND ITs FACILI- 
TIES FOR HANDLING GRAIN, 


Russia has been a large producer of grain for years, 
aiid has always been considered our most important 
cOitipetitor in the grain markets of the world. De- 
§pi'é the fact that the government has ignored the 
heeds of its internal Gommerce and sactiliced every- 


thing to the supposed needs of the army and the pro- 


tection of the country, the grain trade has received 
considerable attention at the hands of private corpo- 
rations, and much has been done to facilitate the 
transporting of grain to the seaboard, to reduce the 
cost of proper'y storing at the seaboard and to lessen 
the time required to load. 

Greater improvement has been made recently at 
Novorossisk in the facilities for the storing and 


grain were exported from Novorossisk, in 1889 304,751 
tons, in 1890 484,640, and during the twelve months 
ending May 1, 1894, the exports included 16,536,382 
poods (of 36 pounds ea-h) of wheat, 1,346,199 of rye, 
4,202,807 of barley, 1,007,081 of oats, 580,121 of maize, 
3,629,827 of flax, 218,964 of rape seed and 416,345 of 
miscellaneous grains, The large percentage of for- 
eign matter in the grain exported during the twelve 
months named shows the need of a few good Ameri- 
Gan cleaning machines. The winter wheat contained 
8.60 per cent: of rye, :17 of barley and 1.42 of refuse. 
The spring wheat contained .22 per cent. of winter 
wheat, .82 of rye, 1.73 of barley and .61 of refuse. 
The rye contained 12.11 per cent. of winter wheat, 
.22 of barley and 2.73 of refuse. The barley was 


badly adulterated; it contained 1.04 per cent. of oats, | 


.17 of fodder grass seeds, .55 of winter wheat, .03 of 


No. 4 { SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 

‘ ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUS, 
ashlar masonry. At the end of each building is an 
office. There are a number of these warehouses. At 
first all the grain was handled by manual power, but 
the trade grew to such proportions that it became 
necessary to add machinery. 

Towers were constructed, 80x27x45 feet, for eleva- 
tors, and subterranean galleries were made for 'belt con- 
veyors. Each tower has five stories and a basemeut, 20 
feet Sinches deep. It contains one conveyor crossing 
the basement to transfer grain from the receiving 
spouts to the elevators. Two elevators take the grain 
from the basement to the top story, where another rub- 
ber belt conveyor runs the entire length of the building. 
In a gallery ender the floor is another belt for removy- 
ing the grain. Hach tower contains the necessary 
grain cleaning machinery and scales. Mach tower 
can load four cars ata time. Fifty tons of grain can 


VIEW OF THE HARBOR OF NOVOROSSISK ON THE BLACK SEA, 


handling of grain of the Caucasus district of 
Southern Russia than in any other part of the 
Empire. Or the north shore of the Black Sea, a 
Short distance east of the strait which connects 
the Black with the Sea of Azov, is a large natural har- 
bor, well protected by a projecting arm of the land. 
Private enterprise has done much to make this a per- 
fect harbor and to provide facilities for handling grain 
that are equal to the best. Since the Vladikavkaz 
Railway Company opened the Tichoretzk-Novorossisk 
branch the growth of Novorossisk has been wonder- 
ful, and the growth of its grain trade has greatly sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations of the enthu- 
siastic champions of this port. Previous to this little 
grain had been shipped from this port, but in August, 
1888, the first steamer took out a load of grain. Since 
then the growth of the city and of its trade has been 
‘Very rapid. It is frequently called the ‘‘Chicago of 
ussia.’’ Its trade has not reached the climax of its 
greatness; on the contrary, it has wonderful possibili- 
ties still in store to surprise jealous competitors in the 
tace for the place of the miost important grain ex- 
porting port of the land. 
During the six last months of 1888 36,221 tons of 


rye and 1.49 of refuse. Barley containing over 3 per 
cent. of foreign matter as the barley exported did is 
not likely to command a very large premium in the 
markets of the world. The oats exported contained 
over 5 per cent. of foreign matter. Of this .14 was 
fodder grass seeds, .48 winter wheat, .03 rye, 2.25 bar- 
ley and 2.23 refuse. ‘The flaxseed contained 9.44 per 
cent. of foreign aliferous grass seeds, 9.84 of black 
flaxseed and 1.72 of refuse. 

One great advantage of Novorossisk is that its har- 
bor is open the year around. The large stone ware- 
houses which are illustrated herewith were erected by 
the Vladikavkaz Railway Company shortly after the 
completion of the Novorossisk branch. These houses, 
which are used for storing grain on its arrival, are of 
two different types, They are arranged in rows, be- 
uween which are a number of tracks. Alongside the 
warehouses are open-floored platforms ranging from 
12 to 244 feet jn width. The largest of these ware- 
houses is 364 feet in length, the smallest 238 feet. 
Part are 46 feet and the balance 70 feet wide. The 
interior of each house is divided into compartments 
by partitions placed as necessity requires. The floors 
are asphalied; the roofs are of iron and the walls of 


The capacities of the 
Power 


be transferred every hour. 
houses range from 115,505 to 173,258 bushels. 
is supplied to each tower by four electric motors of 
10-horse power each. 

We give herewith a view of tower No. 7, showing a 
conveyor gallery connecting the warehouse on the left 
with the tower, and a conveyor gallery extending 
along the side of No. 7, through which grain is taken 
to the pier and run into the holds of vessels. In the 
masonry platform beside the small house are two 
openings for receiving the grain from the cars. Two 
cars can be unloaded at each tower at the same time. 
The main gallery for transferring grain to the piers 
was not completed when this photograph was taken, 
and the small temporary tower on top of it is for the 
purpose of transferring grain to the cars to be trans- 
ported to the loading piers in the harbor, The com- 
pany has three piers in the harbor. 

We also give an interior view of the second story of 
tower No. 7. Hanging from the ceiling is the garner 
which receives the grain from the scale hopper. In 
the foreground is the temporary conveyor to transfer 
grain to the cars. On the right is the belt for convey- 
ing the grain to the different bins. At the right isa 
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possible, with a view to the possible avoidance of 
idle room. 

The government demands that the elevator man 
submit to certain rules and regulations especially 
enacted for the elevators and prohibiting the reduc- 
tion of enforced fees or rates of charges. These must 
necessarily be kept on the same level with wages. 
Otherwise the elevator runs the risk of remaining 
empty, being unable to stand competition with labor. 
We here arrive at that enchanted circle where there 
is no issue available; for, as already said, the wages 
being generally low the elevator rates often do drop 
lower than elsewhere, not only on account of hard 
times and bad crops or financial depression, but in the 
ordinary winter season, which has a duration of seven 
or eight months in several sections of the country. 

Moreover, there is a notable deficiency of distribu- 
tion facilities whether by rail or waterway, which in- 
terferes with the development of the bulk grain trans- 
porting system and makes bags and bagging indis- 
pensable. There are but few railroad lines which 
ship grain in bulk or which have cars suitable for the 
purpose. On some railroads, however, there are special 
appliances in the way of cases or tanks made of sail 
cloth (on the system of Mr. Okouneff, engineer) used 
for adapting common freight cars for the transporta- 
tion of bulk grain. These cases are about the dimen- 
sions of the inside of a common car, 34 to 4 feet deep. 
The cases are stiffened and when unfolded cover the 
floor and half the height of the inner walls of the car 
and are filled through the open door of the car. 

The amount of bulk grain shipped is a mere trifle 
in comparison with that shipped by the usual method 
of shipping grain in bags. That is a point not to be 
overlooked when asking a shipper why he does not 
prefer the elevator to, the old-fashioned warehouse 
where grain is stored in bags just as it arrives, and 
where (to the owner's satisfaction) is does not lose its 
identity. He feels certain that the elevator man can- 
not take particular interest in dealing with a great 
many small quantities of bagged grain that must be 
kept separate and ungraded, and which must be re- 
bagged for the next shipment. The shipper himself 
would no, stand the wear and tear of his bags nor bear 
the expense of rebagging aside from the loss of time 
in the almost useless operation of grading, as there is 
no one that wants his grain graded. 

{he shipper knows by: experience that if he gets 
into restricted circumstances or pecuniary difficulties 
while waiting for a purchaser for his grain it is not 
the elevator that will help him owt, but the old-fash- 
ioned warehouse with its double certificates (ware- 
house or loan certificate) on which money may be 
advanced by either the bank or the warehouse. These 
certificates have nothing in common with American 
elevator receipts, and are so connected with various 
formalities as to prevent speculation. ‘Fhus the ship- 
per gets money for ungraded with less difficulty than 
for graded g grain. Why, then, should he apply to the 
eley ator man, who-does not accept small shipments on 
account of his objection to. doing a troublesome and 
unprofitable business? Under such circumstances, 
when neither side will or can take any advantage of 


their mutual situation, what is the use of having an 
elevator? 

Thus it develops that the greater number of Rus- 
sian elevators of American type are reduced to doing 
little or no business. The interesting and instructive 
material gathered by Mr. Reabeenin, consisting chiefly 
of annual accounts and statistical returns issued by 
the management of respective elevators, goes to show 
that out of the whole number of existing Russian ele- 
vators there are but eight running. Seven of these 
have already had ample experience and have been 
found to give certain determined and almost equal re- 
sults. Five have adopted obligatory grading and 
consequently are working at a loss. The remaining 
three run without grading, but without profit also. 

Among our first elevators was that erected at the 
southern dam of the sea canal at the new port in St. 
Petersburg. It belongs to Boreysha & Maximowitch, 
engineers, who started upin August, 1890. The build- 
ing is located close to the railroad station of the 
branch line connecting with the St. Petersburg-Mos- 
cow Railroad (now owned by the state). It is fire- 
proof, built of wood, iron faced. Its capacity was 
originally 110,000 tshetverts (about 500,000 bushels), 
its cost being about 550,000 rubles ($225,000); but the 
capacity was increased to 130,000 tshetverts by in- 
creasing the height of several bins, the total cost of 
the building then reaching 850,000 rubles ($425,000). 
Recently a further enlargement brought the capacity 
of the elevator to 170,000 tshetverts, the total cost 
then amounting to nearly 1,000,000 rubles, or about 
$500,000. 

The elevator has 234 bins of a storage capacity of 
4,800 to 6,000 poods (3,536 to 4,550 bushels) each. Be- 
sides this there are separate iron buildings for storing 
grain in sacks or bags having an aggregate storage 
capacity of 540,000 poods, or about 401,730 bushels. 
The elevator proper unloaded cars arriving by the 
branch railroad and vessels and barges running in up 
to the berths on the opposite.side. On the railroad 
side there are six receiving sinks along the track 
which allows of unloading six cars of grain, whether 
bagged or in bulk. On the canal side there is a re- 
ceiving tower fitted with a traveling noria. 

In unloading vessels the grain lifted to the top of 
the tower by either the permanent or traveling noria 
is distributed to the bins by six cross and two longi- 
tudinally running rubber belt conveyors aided by dis- 
charging barrows which are located on top of the 
bins into which the grain is to be dumped. At the 
bottom of the elevator are six longitudinal rubber 
belts which convey the grain from the lower or dis- 
charging spouts of the bins to the permanent norias, 
which carry it upward once more to the top of the 
respective bins in case that a cooling or airing of the 
grain is required. Or the grain can be spouted into 
six cars by means of six different discharging tubes. 

For loading export grain into steamboats there are 
three discharging towers on the canal side. ‘Two of | 
these have traveling and the other a permanent con- 
veyor. Grain is weighed in receiving or shipping on 
16 automatic scales, The grain cleaning machinery 
consists of 6 fanning mills, with suction, and 10 


AMOUNT OF BUSINESS DONE BY ST. PETERSBURG ELEVATOR, 1890—1892. 


1890. 1891 1892. 

_ Received. Shipped Received. Shipped Received, Shipped. 
Poods. Lbs. Poods. Poods. Lbs. Poods. Poods. Lbs.|Poods. Lbs. 

Co ee eee Ae iis oes 21,676 02 ET Pee enema lr gs (ok 

Whats. Settee oe ie icicle’ 132,890 14 114,052 634,183 28 BTS B80 ede 3,060 

Ry Gees eth cteiae jo ure ails ateea esteem 80,740 05 79,984 340,288 20 338,258 92,408 31 94,332 
(OY eis Ser ie mean ire a Rae a Ge i 1,095,836 21 966,555 688.485 39 779,609 185,818 34 126, 496 15 

VaR GCC peetie ten a mere inrate store tere 145,326 30 44274 86,068 - .. 186,890 9.184 25 168 
Banleycst inate carer oe irae oe 611 06 BSS). ozs chien odtnluantatare ne se aes 10:679) 20): aceen 
MOtaleravc ee RR ee aoe wey ets 1,455,404 36 1,205,456) 1,779,702 09 1,905,304 802,663 30 233,056 15 


GRAIN TRANSFERRED BY ST. PETERSBURG ELEVATOR DIRECT FROM 


CARS AND VESSELS TO OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


Transferred. Stock in Bins. 

ape 1890. 1891. 1892. |On Jan, 1, °91.{On Jan. 1, °92./On Jan. 1. 93. 
Poods. Poods. |Poods.  Lbs.'Poods. Lbs. Poods. ‘Lbs. Poods. Lbs. 
Rr eae Varese tree ton 45,8801 489401. eee, 18,388 18] 83,891 12] 80,330 16 
Byer ee Ga ee ae 147065 cdissae se sk 1,800 B6li..c...... *, 
et Ce SR Pe eT okt ta, os 153,155} 145,091] 208,795 95]" "126,688 35,788 82| 94,858 05 

Dilan (cc: .. cea e casuts sotte Lon on eee OR ie Basel 4OT ODN, col, ae ee tee ee 
Barley cris Sonic as cieiue clecelets crane alone iste arotene ate | erecata deietererel|tecs/otansys everetal ister WUteesay 5’ cheyccst tell 7 over etal tstatetctmnrctel (Cieteat neem 15,679 20 
Corel patas Mire eee 199,085] 262,027] 217,850 25] 246,031 18] 120,976 190,377 01 


trieurs. The total amount of grain that can be fed 
in or discharged by the elevator (by means of the top 
and bottom conveyors, six norias, three discharging 
towers and one receiving tower) is about 10 tons per 
hour. For transferring grain from vessels and barges 
into ocean steamers a separate rubber belt conveyor 
is located outside the elevator, across the canal and 
between the receiving and the next discharging 
tower. 

The entire machinery, as well as the lifting elevator 
running to the top of the elevator for carrying pas- 
sengers and the main pulley of 500 kilos’ carrying ca- 
pacity, are driven by a powerful steam engine. ‘To 
complete the accommodations the elevator is pro- 
vided with a dynamo for electric lighting, and with 
a scale balance for weighing empty and loaded cars. 
The annexes include office rooms, etc, 

Although intended for storing graded and ungraded 
grain this elevator does not answer the requirements 
of the conditions and customs of the local grain trade, 
Grain is generally received in bags, and the owners 
want it kept for a long time, for no less than six weeks 
sometimes, and at as low a storage fee as possible. In 
consequence of this deficiency the Ribinsk-Bologoye 
Railroad Society, which is interested in grain traffic, 
was compelled to address the Department of Agricul-— 
ture and Rural Industry asking permission to have an 
elevator built on the same canal in St. Petersburg that 
would fill the requirements of their customers, as the 
elevator already established would not store grain at 
suitable rates. In the opinion of the said railroad 
company the established elevator ‘‘was built with no 
consideration whatever of the requirements of the St. 
Petersburg grain trade, and notwithstanding its high 
cost does not meet those requirements.”’ 

The cost of the elevator does not allow of cheap and 
long storage of grain, the property being profitable 
only as long as the whole business is operated rapidly, 
up to 12 business cycles during the season of naviga- 
tion. As the demand for immediate grain shipments 
at St. Petersburg ceased a few years ago grain 
must necessarily remain in store waiting for a pur- 
chaser; and this together with the petition to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, compelled the elevator own- 
ers to have separate storage houses built for grain for 
which long storage was required, meantime to appro- 
priate half of the elevator room for the same purpose. 
There were also separate sheds to be erected for keep- 
,ing grain in bags, similar to the accommodations | 
which may now be seen at any railway station. 

It will thus be seen how little the elevator at St. 
Petersburg fills the requirements of the grain trade 
of that port in its capacity of quick handling and 
| short storage of grain, as well as the substitution of 
| mechanical power for labor. 

The accompanying tables show the amount of busi- 
ness done by this elevator from 1890 to 1892. They show 
| that the operations were far from being to the full ca- 
pacity. The decrease in 1892 was due to the prohibi- 
tion of export. Returns for 1893 were unobtainable. 
| One pood equals 40 pounds, or 36 pounds avoirdupois:: 
| The whole amount of grain run through the eleva 
tor during 1890 was 1,404,488 poods, against 2 167,331 
| poods in 1891, and 405,906; poods 39 pounds ia 1892. 
| [TO BE CONTINUED. | 


The department of agriculture at Washington is 
making a great deal of statistical history for the ris- 
ing generation of grain dealers—providing there 
should be any such business in existence after the 
present generation gets through basing their opera- 
tions on the department estimates. — Chicago Trade 
Bulletin. 


A bull grain receiver has been figuring on the num- 
ber of live stock in the country with a view to dis- 
covering how soon this load of. winter wheat, which is 
resting like an incubus on the local market, could be 
fed. Asa sort of basis for estimates 74 pounds a day 
or 45 bushels a year, the amount being fed to Armour’s 
horses, is taken. He figures that an average consum p- 
tion of 3 bushels by .every one of the horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs in the country would take care of the 
entire crop of wheat. He figures that in the states of 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio and South Dakota there are 22,600,000: 
hogs, and that if each animal gets 5 bushels of wheat 
a surplus of 118,000,000 bushels will be taken care of, 
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Cee nS et Ss Nn sup ecenntin esenges 


STANDARD GRADES FOR MANI- 
TOBA’S NEW CROP. 


The standards, as selected by the board [The West- 
ern Grain Standard’s Board] this year, are practically 
the same as last year. There was little trouble in fix- 
ing*the standards, as the crop is similar to last year’s 
in its general condition, and it was agreed at the out- 
set by the board to make the standards as nearly the 
same as last year as possible. The highest grade of 
Extra Manitoba Hard is a magnificent sample of pure, 
hard Red Fyfe Wheat, weighing 62 pounds to the 
bushel or more. No.1 Hard is a fine milling wheat, 
weighing 61 pounds to the measured bushel. The act 
ealls for a wheat weighing 60 pounds to the bushel 
for this grade, but the wheat is all so heavy that it 
has been difficult this year to get a standard sample 


_ down to 60 pounds, consequently the standard shows 


' examiners. 


_ the quoted price of corn. 


a weight of 61 pounds for No. 1 Hard, the same as 
last year. No. 2 Hard is a really good hard Red Fyfe 
milling wheat, but this grade weighs a couple of 
pounds lighter per bushel than No. 1. The grade of 
No. 3 Hard is still a couple of pounds per bushel 
lighter than No. 2, and will take in some wheat that 
was caught by hot weather at a critical stage, and, as 
a consequence, presents a somewhat bleached and 
shrunken appearance. It is nevertheless a fairly good 
milling wheat. The grades of No. 1 and No. 2 North- 
ern are the same in general condition as the grades of 
No. land No. 2 Hard, with the exception that the 
Northern grades will contain a smaller percentage of 
hard Red Fyfe Wheat. The inspection \act stipulates 
that the Northern grades shallcontain not less 
than 50 per cent. of hard Red Fyfe Wheat. 
Soft wheat will be classed as ‘‘spring”’ grades, 
but there will be very little of this class of grain. 
Only two or three bags of soft wheat appeared 
among the samples gathered for the board of 
Smutty wheat, of course, will not 
be allowed in the regular grades. 

It is a matter for satisfaction to the trade 
that the quality of the wheat is so high this 
year. With such fine wheat to werk with, it 
will be pleasure for millers and shippers to do 
business this year. The person who would 
grumble with such wheat could be set Cown 
at once as a born faultfinder. The fact that the 
grades will be practically the same as last year 
is also a matter for satisfaction on the part of 
shippers. Foreigners who handled Manitoba 
wheat last year will find the grades this year 
fully up to expectations, and there will be no 
misunderstandings and disputes, such as might 
occur from a lowering of the quality of the 
grades, Infact, Manitoba hard wheat may be ex- 
pected to increase in favor during the next year in 
British and other markets where it is handled. It is 
certainly a very desirable milling wheat.— Winnipeg 
Commercial. : 


CHEAP WHEAT AND ITS LESSONS. 


It is an interesting and instructive lesson to follow 
grain quotations. For some years wheat has been 
gradually but steadily declining in price, though it is 
only within the past two years that it has fallen below 
For many years wheat has 
been regarded as a food exclusively adapted to the use 
of man, and that for only a specially favored portion 
of the human race. When wheat was raised within 
but a limited area, the demand for wheat flour for the 
use of the more aftluent sustained the price of the 
grain, and the fictitious value thus maintained so 
effectually prevented its use as a food for animals that 
it had come to be regarded as unfitted for that pur- 
pose. In Americaalone has increasing demand kept 
pace with increasing supply, the inevitable result be- 


‘ing the prevailing low price. 


This state of affairs is not without its compensa- 
tions. It has taught the farmer who had fallen into 
the wheat rut that his soil will produce other and 
more lucrative crops, and he is everywhere experi- 
menting with the purpose to find something that will 
pay better than wheat. 

It has demonstrated that wheat is as valuable for 
feeding stock, when used judiciously, as corn and 
other grain hitherto regarded as especially adapted 


for animal food. This is perhaps the most important 
result. If wheat, in the shape of beef and pork, 
will bring a better price than as a grain or flour, those 
portions of the United States especially suitable for 
wheat raising will combine stock raising therewith, 
thus enhancing the value of their farms while increas- 
ing their profits. 

The only way to benefit the price of wheat is to 
abandon the production .in such quantities, and the 
Northwestern farmer has begun to learn that fact, 
and profit thereby, If he has learned that his farm 
is fit for something besides a wheatfield, the lesson is 
worth all it has cost. 


THE RICHMOND HORIZONTAL OAT 
CLIPPER. 


An oat clipper for which is claimed a high order of 
efficiency, durability and economy—the most that can 
be said for any machine—is herewith illustrated. 
The manufacturers show their faith in the claims by 
asking a fair trial of the powers of the machine, 
which they believe will prove satisfactory to the re- 
quirements of any user. 

The Richmond Horizontal Adjustable Oat Clipper 
is operated as follows: The oats fall into a hopper 
and go from there in an even and regular stream into 
the first separating spout, where they are met by a 
strong current of air which removes dust, chaff, light 
stuff, etc. The fan blows the dust out and the light 
and broken grain falls into the first separating spout 
and passes out through a valve. The current of air 


po 
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RIGHTS OF PARTIES FURNISHING 
-SEED THROUGH AGENTS. — 

The practice has become quite common for dealers 
in certain kinds of grain or seeds to furnish seed 
thereof to farmers. Of course, in many cases, the ob- 
ject sought is the control of the crops in the fall. 
Whether that is the purpose sought to be attained, or 
it is done through charity, as where a section of the 
country has been especially impoverished, it is im- 
portant to know the law governing such cases. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa lays down the control- 
ling principles in the recently decided case of Gilman 
Linseed Oil Company ys. Norton (56 Northwestern 
Reporter 663). Here it seems that a certain company 
furnished to a firm doing business at another point 
1,000 bushels of flaxseed for the purpose of haying it 
loaned to farmers for use as seed for the purpose of 
procuring the product of the seeding. This firm were, 
as agents of the company, to loan the seed for the 
purpose stated only, for and in the name of the com- 
pany, on terms specified in the agreement, taking 
notes to secure payments for the seed, and making 
contracts for the product thereof at the rate of 25 
cents less than the Chicago prices for each bushel de- 
livered to such agents at their place of business. 

They were to ship to the company furnishing the 
seed all of the products of the loaned seed which they 
should receive under the-contracts with the farmers, 
and were not to loan, sell, or buy any flaxseed during 
the continuance of the agreement for anyone except- 
ing this company without its written consent. 

The agreement also contained an express stip- 
ulation that allseed purchased under it from the 
time of such purchase should be the absolute 
property of the company referred to, and that 
the firm acting asits agents should have no right 
or interest in, or lien on, the same, save only for 
money they actually advanced, and that so long 
as it remained in their actual possession they 
should hold it only as the agents of said com- 
pany. The following fall they shipped two car- 
loads of flaxseed to certain brokers and com- 
mission merchants in Chicago, who sold same 
and paid the shippers’ draft. 

The company which furnished the seed for 
sowing endeavored to obtain redress from their 
agents, but having failed in that brought suit 
against the commission merchants to recover 


the value of the flaxseed shipped to them, which, 


it was alleged, they wrongfully converted to 


THE RICHMOND HORIZONTAL OAT CLIPPER. 


in the first suction spout is regulated and controlled 
by a valve. 

From the first separating spout the oats pass into a 
revolving case made of alternate staves of perforated 
sheet steel and corrugated chilled iron. Here a series 
of reyolving clippers especially designed for the work 
clip the oats thoroughly without breaking the oat or 
injuring the hull. When these clippers are working 
a strong current of air is drawn into the inside of the 
case and expelled through the perforated sheet steel 
staves into the fan, carrying all clippings, etc., as 
they are detached from the grain. From the revoly- 
ing case the oats fall into the second separating spout, 
where they are operated upon by a current of air reg- 
ulated in the same manner as in the first spout. 

One desirable feature of this machine is that the 
clippers can be adjusted to any desired distance from 
the case without opening the machine; thus the oper- 
ation of the clipping mechanism is under the com- 
plete control of the operator. With these adjustable 
clippers working in connection with the revolving 
case a uniform action on the oats is obtained and also 
a high efficiency in work. These oat clippers are 
made in seven sizes and styles by the Richmond Man- 
ufacturing Company of Lockport, N. Y., from whom 
any further information desired may be obtained. 


The Fort Worth, Texas, Chamber of Commerce has 
organized a grain inspection department with KE, L. 
Malory as chief inspector. The committee on grain 
will establish rules governing grading and regulate 
inspection fees. 


their own use. 

The court holds that the company was justi, 
fied in doing this. It also holds that the title to 
all seed purchased under the agreement vested in the 
company at once and was not affected by the further 
obligation placed upon their agents requiring them to 
make good any loss which should result from their 
shipping inferior, dirty or unmerchantable seed, the 
right to reject any seed not being reserved. The flax- 
seed when shipped to the commission merchants be- 
longed to the company mentioned, and its agents had 
no authority to divest it of its title by selling the seed 
to others. Even if the company was not in a position 
to receive flaxseed at the time, andits agents were 
compelled to ship same away, still they*would have no 
right to ship it in their own name and sell it as their 
own. The mere possession of personal property by 
whatever means acquired, if there be no other evi- 
dence of property or authority to sell, will not enable 
the possessor to. give good title. 

For the reasons Stated judgment rendered by the 
trial court, in favor of the company which originally 
furnished seed for sowing, and against the Chicago 
commission merchants, for the value of the flaxseed sold 
to the latter, by the agents of the former, with interest 
and costs, is aflirmed by the Supreme Court. 


The exports of grain from the port of San-Fran- 
cisco during the present cereal year to October 1 were 
1,276,629 centals of wheat, 209,219 barrels of flour, 
and 319,632 centals of barley, a total of 100,733 short 
tons. During the previous season to the same date 
the exportations amounted to 8,409,139 centals wheat, 
208,801 barrels flour and 1,508,777 centals of barley, a 


| total of 266,774 short tons, 
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GRAIN STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


Daniel R. Bowker of Brooklyn has invented a new 
grain storage warehouse, of which the following is a 
specification, forming part of letters patent No. 508,- 
561, dated Noy. 14, 1893. 

The advantages claimed for this peculiar construc- 
tion of a warehouse are that the outer wall affords 
protection against fire in surrounding buildings, and 
even if the outer wall should be entirely destroyed the 
bins would stand, and the contents would be unin- 
jured. The outer wall prevents moisture getting to 
the inner wall. The presence of the air chamber in 
the inner wall prevents sweating of that wall, it being 
well known that a large or heavy body of masonry 
not ventilated will sweat by itself, and the galleries 
between the walls enable the watchman to frequently 
circulate around the building and observe the condi- 
tionof things at the height of every gallery. The 
windows or other ventilating arrangement in the ex- 
terior walls allow free circulation of air currents to 
dry the inner wall, and also the gallery spaces so that 
mold, mildew, dampness, etc., are avoided. Also, 
should a fire arise, these galleries permit the firemen 
to attain any desired height with their fire appliances 
to suppress fires in adjoining buildings, on any side of 
the warehouse. The inner wall primarily supports 
the building, and the air chamber in it 
prevents its sweating. The outer wall ad- 
ditionally strengthens the building and 
prevents fire from destroying the structure; 
all the destructive effects of fire in adjoin- 
ing buildings being received upon the outer 
wall, which, even if entirely destroyed, 
would not destroy the building. 

In the drawings hereof, Mig. 1 is a plan 
view in section on the line z, 2, of Hig. 2. 
Fig. 2 is an elevation in vertical section on 
the line a, a, of H%g.1. Ig. 3 is a view 
partly in section and partly in elevation 
of one of the grain bins. F%g. 4 is a view 
partly -in section and partly in plan of the 
upper part of one of the grain bins Mig. 
6 is a vertical sectional view of the lower 
part of the sampling tube. 

Referring first to Migs. 1 and 2, A, A rep- 
resents the exterior wall of the building. 
It is made double as shown, that is to say, 
having an air space C, 0 between the two 
thicknesses of the wall, the two walls being B 
tied together here and there as required 
architecturally by stays B, B (see Fig. 2). 
D, D are two solid walls running across 
about midway of the length of the building, 
and they divide it into two parts so that the spread 
of fire, should any occur, from one portion of the 
building to the other portion, will be practically 
impossible, there being iron doors or other suitable 
fire excluding devices placed at all doorways. His 
a space or room which extends from the bottom 
of the building to the top. On the basement floor of 
the building are located the engines and other appli- 
ances for carrying on -the work of the building. In 
space # are also arranged stairways /’, which extend 
from floor to floor throughout the height of the build- 
ing, there being no other stairways in the building. 
Within the external walls A, and separated from them 
by a hallway G, which extends all around the build- 
ing at each floor, are placed the grain holders proper H. 
The entire space within these walls H is divided into a 
number of grain bins preferably square in shape, made 
of boiler plate or brick. The boiler plates J, I are riy- 
eted together asshown, and here and there are arranged 
vertical timber strips J, which are of differing thick- 
nesses so that their inner faces are all upon the same 
line. They are fastened by bolts or screws or other- 
wise to the boiler plates, and along their inner faces 
are arranged boarding or planking 4, preferably of 
matched stuff. At the corners of each bin are ar- 
ranged rectangular pieces of timber Z, having clamp 
pieces YM on their inner sides between which and the 
pieces Z the ends of the planking or boarding K are 
clamped and securely held as shown in Hig. 4. The 
metal boiler plates are riveted together at the corners, 
and the space between the boarding K and boiler 
plates is filled with cement or plaster. This prevents 
the cold from the iron acting to condense such moist- 
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ure as may be in the grain which would engender 
molding, musting or growth in it. Both sides of the 
boiler plates are protected in this manner, although 
one side only is shown. 

‘Referring to Fig. 3, P, P represent two exhaust 
pumps. One may suffice for each bin. These pumps 
exhaust the air from the air-tight bins. @ is a 
vacuum gauge, one of them being applied on each bin. 
They not only show the degree of vacuum attained 
by the pumps, but also indicate a leakage; p’, p’ 
are two grain bin thermometers to register the 
temperature of the grain at various parts of each 
bin. 

Referring to Fig. 3, Visan air inlet pipe covered 
with a perforated metallic plate W, so that the grain 
cannot escape, but a blast of air may pass up through 
it into the grain. Y is a pipe leading to any suitable 
blast device whereby hot air, as may be desired, is 
forced through the grain; 0% is another opening cov- 
ered by a cap ¢ which has a packing ring d through 
which a natural passage of air will be allowed of large 
area whereby the temperature of the grain may be 
maintained in a normal condition. This opening be- 
ing large in area is covered with a conical, perforated 
cap so that the air may pass in and out but the grain 
cannot; f (see #%g. 6) is an opening in the bin through 
which the grain is withdrawn when desired. It is 
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covered by a sliding gate g which is pulled spen and 
shoved shut by a rack h, which is guided by guides 
upon each side and is actuated by a pinion and crank 
handle. 

In order that the grain may be sampled at any de- 
sired point in the height of each bin, a tube m (see 
Figs. 3 and 6) extends from the bottom to near the 
top of each bin. 


HAY-IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS. 


Hay aggregating 8,089 tons, valued at $63,060, was 
imported during August, according to the last report of 
the Bureau of Statistics, against 2,177 tons, valued at 
$21,730, imported during August preceding; and during 
the eight months ending with August 76,088 tons, 
valued at $643,146, were imported, against 74,048 tons, 
valued at $687,606, imported during the corresponding 
months of the year preceding. 

Of imported hay we exported none in August, 
against 9 tons in August preceding; and during the 
eight months ending with August 64 tons were ex- 
ported, against 111 tons, valued at $1,030, exported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. 

We exported 3,198 tons of domestic hay, valued at 
$49,873, during August, against 5,021 tons, valued at 
$89,008, in August preceding; and during the eight 
months ending with August 37,088 tons, valued at 
$602,781, were exported, against 26,896 tons, valued at 
$432,842, exported during the eight months ending 
with August preceding. 


CLUTITTZZALI LORIE LALA RIL ILA A RELL gop LLL LgeA 


THE SYSTEM OF GRAIN INSPEC- 
TION; ITS ESTABLISHMENT ~— 
AND GROWTH. 


NO; Vili: 

The inspection of grain by regularly appointed in- 
spectors was unknown at Philadelphia in 1867. The 
grain was stored by the classification of the elevator 
superintendent in most cases, although it was not un- 
usual for the work to be done by private inspectors in 
the employ of individual grain firms. Previous to 
this time and until the establishment of the inspection 
department by the Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia in 1876 all grain which arrived was sold by sam- 
ple and the purchaser ordered it to the elevator to be 
placed with other grain of like kind or quality of his 
ownership. ‘ 

As the trade grew larger and the number of operat 
ors more numerous, this system of operation was found 
to work very unsatisfactorally to all concerned. Until 
the private inspection could be made, cars were held 
on track, causing much delay in unloading, and giving 
great annoyance to the railroad companies. Blockades 
of cars at the railroad terminals were of frequent oc- 
currence. As each grain firm also kept the grain 
owned by it separate from that of others, the storage 
capacity of the elevators was greatly less- 
ened, which further contributed to the 
inconvenience of the railroad companies in 
the prompt handling of their cars. There 
were up to this time only two export ele- 
vators in Philadelphia; one of about 450,000 
bushels’ capacity, leased by the Philadel- 
phia Grain Warehousing and Drying Com- 
pany from the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and the other of about 700,000 
bushels’ capacity owned and operated by 
the Internationa] Navigation Company. 
The elevators were each located at the ter- 
minals of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. : 

In order to avoid the evils resulting from 
the then existing mode of inspection meas- 
ures were taken by the grain trade to estab- 
lish a system of inspection which should 
be under the supervision and control of the 
grain committee of the Commercial Ex 
change of Philadelphia. The subject was 
brought before the board of directors on 
Feb. 11, 1876, and the grain committee 
adopted the necessary rules and regulations 
and appointed inspectors to inspect and 
grade all grain arriving at the export eleva- 
The inspection went into effect April 15, 1876, 
At the present time all grain arriving at Philadelphia 
(except grain in transit on through bills of lading) is 
inspected on its arrival. 

The department is conducted under the fee system. 
The chief receives all the fees and pays all the ex- 
penses of his department. The Exchange is not inter- 
ested in any way in the financial management of the 
department, which has been operated in the same 
manner since its organization. The-rules provide that 
all grain on track or afloat received at recognized rail- 
road terminals or convenient locations for such pur- 
pose shall be inspected, and the inspector shall have 
free access to all grain to be inspected and be satisfied 
thatit is properly stored according to grade, All 
grain delivered to vessels or cars from regular eleva- 
tors shall be officially reinspected out at time of load- — 
ing unless otherwise ordered, and the chief inspector 
is required to report to the:committee on grain in 
writing all attempts to defraud the established system 
of inspecting and storing grain, or to deliver grain of 
a lower grade than that called for by the warehouse 
receipt. All appeals growing out of the inspection 
must be referred to the committee on grain for final 
adjudication. A method of inspection is pursued by 
the use of the grain trier, etc., similar to that followed 
at Chicago and other large grain inspection points, — 

When in doubt as to the proper grade of a car of 
grain, and not wishing to do an injustice to the ship- 
per, the deputy inspectors carefully sample the con- 
tents of the car and hold the car on track for the 
opinion of their chief before giving the grade. In this 
manner they endeavor to do full justice to the grain, 
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It happens frequently that cars of grain for want of 
proper cleaning at the point of shipment would re- 
ceive an inspection of a lower grade, if it were not for 
the wise instructions given to the chief inspector by 
the grain committee to order blown all grain that in 
his judgment would be entitled to the higher grade if 
properly cleaned. The deputy inspectors at the ex- 
port elevators have charge of all the deliveries of grain 
and under their supervision all the grain for export 
is inspected out. } 

The deputy sends to the chief inspector’s office, 
daily, samples of all cars that miss the contract grades, 
and these samples are delivered to the receiver, thus 
enabling the receiver to bear witness that his shipper 
has been fairly dealt with. The chief inspector de- 
votes at least one-half of each day among his deputies 
reviewing their work on the inspection tracks, thus 
insuring uniformity of inspection at all the inspection 
points. He personally examines all cars that may 
miss grading, either in the cars or by reviewing the 
samples drawn by his deputy. If in his judgment it 
is necessary to change the grade on a car it is at once 
ordered done without recourse to the grain committee, 
which is only called upon to act when an appeal is 
made to them from the decision of the chief inspector. 

In addition to the information furnished to the ele- 
vator companies a memorandum is furnished to each 
receiver from the chief inspector’s office, giving a 
transcript of the inspector’s books of the car number, 
initial, grade, and all remarks pertaining to each car 
inspected for him, also stating’ place where inspected. 
This is furnished the receiver before the opening of 
’Change and before he receives his warehouse receipts 
from the elevator companies. 

The chief inspector is Capt. John O. Foering, who 
has held the position since April 1, 1877, nearly eight- 
een years continuously, having been unanimously re- 
elected each year. The work of the inspection de- 


' partment under his supervision has been most satis- 


factory, as in fourteen and one-half years, from April 


1, 1877, to 1891, there were inspected on receipt in- 


Philadelphia 514,842 cars on which there were only 25 
appeals representing about 150 cars. The chief was 
sustained in his decisions on all but four appeals 
representing 11 cars. On outward inspections there 
were six appeals on cargoes representing less than 
100,000 bushels out of a total outward inspection of 
export grain of 196,114,600 bushels, in all of which de- 
cisions the chief was sustained by the committee. 
The report of the grain committee of the Commer- 
cial Exchange of Philadelphia for the year 1893 con- 
taims the following: ‘‘It is again an appropriate time 
to report the zeal’of the chief inspector of grain and 
his able corps of deputies in constantly maintaining 
the good name, both with foreign buyers and Western 


shippers, of the favorably known Philadelphia grain © 
The inspector’s conscientious eagerness to * 


inspector. 
obtain the best results has contributed in no small 


‘degree to the high standing of our port asa grain 


shipping and receiving center, and has established a 
sound base upon which our merchants may build large 
prosperity. We may congratulate ourselves upon the 
thoroughness of our system, and rest assured that it 
continues constant and uniformly fair to all con- 
cerned.’’ The following table represents the amount 
of grain inspected at Philadelphia from April 1, 1877, 
to Noy. 8, 1893: 


Number of | Number of 
._| Number of | bushels of | bushels of 
Years. cars in- grain in- grain in- 

spected, spected in | spected out 

from vessels.| for export. 
25,021 251,523 8,788,081 
70,006 653,708} 27,915,589 
73,885 616.192) 31,527,946 
70,222 597,015) 30,282,205 
38,935 758,476) 15,899,251 
23,935 708,927 6,841,659 
28,819 740,969 9,844,975 
22,377 579,489 7,452,421 
28,169 521,480, 10,193,782 
24,300 693,364 8,157,239 
25,221 462,091) 10,621,175 
13,973 384,933 2,188,783 
18,946 281,421 4,914,821 
37,320 252,836, 17,699,849 
25,533 280,166 9,351,942 
50,905 534,230) 29,719,585 
594,332! 8,620,848| 239,914,781 


[TO BE CONTINUED, | 


THE BUFFALO ELEVATOR TRUST. 


It seems to be very unfortunate that at this time, 
when the producer of wheat needs every advantage of 
minimum intermediate charges on his product, that 
there should be permitted to exist so iniquitous and 
bold a trust robbery as that practised by the grain 
elevators at Buffalo. 

Tt is well known that, during the season of naviga- 
tion, the enormous grain traffic on the Erie Canal 
from Buffalo to New York compels the railways en- 
gaged in grain carrying from the West to New York 
to reduce their freight rates. The rail rate for grain 


goes down as soon as the canal opens, and is promptly 
put up as soon as 


it closes in the fall. Hence the 
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cheapening of grain transportation, due to the com- 
petition of the Hrie Canal with the railroads, gives 
the Western farmer a cent or so more per bushel than 
he would receive otherwise. 

Grain comes in by rail to Duluth, Superior, Chicago 
and Toledo, there goes into elevators, thence aboard 
lake vessels to Buffalo, because water transportation 
is always less costly than by rail. At Buffalo it again 
goes into elevators, whence it is transferred to Hrie 
Canal boats or to railway cars. Buffalo has a great 
many elevators—more than even the vast grain trade 
demands. Sothey formed a trust, which has for 
several years exacted tribute from all grain going 
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eastward, and thus robbed the Western farmers of a 
cent or two on every bushel of wheat they have sold. 
A New York state law allows the elevators to charge 
no more than five-eighths of a cent for elevating. 
But the elevator trust gets around this by adding one- 
fourth of a cent for storage, even though the grain 
does not stay in the elevator an hour. Besides this, 
they make a vessel pay $4 per thousand bushels for 
shoveling. They pay the shovelers $2 for their work, 
and the other $2 is added to the profits of the trust. 
Time after time efforts have been made to break up 
the trust. New elevators have been built, but they 
have, one after another, been absorbed by the trust. 
One-third of all the elevators in Buffalo are run, the 
remainder being locked up. Again and again have 
efforts been made to pass a bill through the legisla- 
ture to stop the extortion, but the elevator interest 


has always proved stronger than the canal men. The 
trust pays dividends of 30 per cent. on its inflated 
capitalization, and fully 100 per cent. on the actual 
value of the elevators. 

Last year a vigorous attempt was made to defeat 
the trust. Floating elevators were built, which toox 
the grain out of the lake vessels and loaded it directly 
into canal boats. McDougall’s whalebacks were en- 
gaged to store the wheat. Rates were reduced to one- 
eighth of acent a bushel, at which they remained. 
Now the elevator trust has gobbled up the floating 
elevators and the old rate—seven-eighths of a cent for 
elevation and ‘“‘storage’’—is charged. 

Thus it is seen that the Buffalo elevator trust draws 
tribute from every Western shipper whose primary 
market is any lake port. 

It is easy to see what is the remedy, but'it is diffi- 
cult to apply it, The New York Legislature has the 
power to stop this robbery, but the elevator lobby has 
found enough corrupt men therein to prevent the 
passage of any bill for that purpose.—Swuperior Tele- 
gram. 


SHIPPERS SHOULD USE MORE 
CARE IN REGARD TO WHOM 
THEY CONSIGN. 


From time to time our attention has been called to 
the fact that very often shippers (and there are many of 
them) are not as careful as they ought to be with ref- 
erence to making consignments to parties who are not 
legitimately connected with the trade. 

The shipper is prone too often to place too much re- 
liance upon the beautifully worded circulars that he 
receives from houses, or rather pretended houses, in 
very many of our large cities, claiming that they have 
unsurpassed facilities, etc., for the handling of all 
consignments, and who hold out glittering induce- 
ments whereby to catch the imprudent. Their circu- 
lars are generally couched in flowery language, elegant 
in diction and description, but, as a general thing, 
there will be found somewhere in this bouquet of roses 
a thorn, that will, to a certain extent at least, be felt; 
it may not be felt so distinctly upon receipt of the 
returns the first time, nor possibly the second, but if 
continued long enough the result will be disastrous. 

It goes without saying that those who have been 
longest connected with the trade are more familiar 
with the market demands and requirements, are bet- 
ter equipped in every way to handle these consign- 
ments, and certainly have better facilities for their 
disposal than those who are not fully recognized by 
the trade, or, in other words, than those who carry 
their office in their hat. It is certain that within the 
past year there have been more ‘‘fake’’ houses of this 
description than ever before, and that a great many 
shippers have found this out to their sorrow. 

The intelligent shipper needs no warning regarding 
this matter, because he is satisfied that the only way 
todo business legitimately is to consign to those 
houses who are well and favorably known and have a 
commercial standing. Consign to those houses that 
advertise through legitimate channels, or to those who 
are known to be reliable and honest in all their deal- 
ings, and who have gained a reputation by honest and 
fair dealings.—Hay Trade Journal, 


Within a week from the time the McKinley duty on 
hay of $4 was abandoned and the present duty of $2 
became operative, we witness a great activity all 
along the Canadian line in shoving hay forward into 
the States. Already a hue and cry has been raised by 
those directly affected.—Hay There. 


Darwin said the amount of clover seed produced in 
any given locality was proportionate to the number of 
‘old maids”’ there resident, which he proved by the 
following statement: ‘‘There can be no clover seed 
without the bumblebee, because no other insect ferti- 
lizes it. The enemy of the bumblebee is the common 
field mouse, that steals into their nests and destroys 
the larve and eats up the honey. The enemy of the 
mouse is the common house cat, and the solid friend 
of the cat is the old maid. Consequently the more 
old maids the more cats; the more cats the less mice, 
and the less mice the more bumblebees, the more bees 
the more clover seed,’’ 
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THE RISE OF TRANSFER ELEVA- 
TORS. 


Fifteen years ago all grain passing through Chicago 
and transferred from the cars of a Western road to 
those of an Eastern road was weighed on track scales. 
These weights were used as a basis of all purchase, 
sale and freight contracts, the inaccuracy of which 
was the cause of dissension and perpetual friction 
between the buyer, seller and transportation compan- 
ies, from which there’ appeared no means of escape. 

In the year 1880 KE. S. Richards, then a large ship- 
per of grain to Eastern and Southern markets, having 
suffered largely in common with other shippers, un- 
dertook to relieve the situation by the introduction of 
what is known as the hopper scale system of handling 
grain, whereby the grain was taken out of the West- 
ern cars by machinery, passed through hopper scales 
of acarload capacity each, and thence loaded into 
the Hastern cars, thus securing and retaining the 
absolute identity of each and every carload of grain 
and at the same time getting the net weight of the 
contents of every car without gross or tare. Plans 
were submitted to the Board of Trade of this method 
of handling grain, and officially indorsed by it and 
recommended for adoption to the Eastern roads, 
with whom negotiations were commenced for the 
erection of suitable grain transfer houses in the yards 
of the different outgoing Eastern roads at Chicago. 

The first contract was made by Mr. Richards with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Com- 
pany in January, 1884, to build a transfer house with 
a capacity of about 150 cars per day, under 
which a house was built at Englewood at an ex- 
pense of over $20,000. The contract covered a 
term of ten years. The house was built without 
expense to the railroad company, and put in 
operation in June, 1884. It was continued in 
operation two years; the results were satisfact- 
ory, showing a saying in cost of transferring to 
the railway company, absolute accuracy iv 
weights and identity of the property, meeting 
with such favor that a law was passed by the 
Illinois Legislature and put in operation July J, 
1886, known as the hopper scale law, by which 
it was required that the track scale system of 
handling grain should be abandoned in Chicago, 
substituting therefor the hopper scale system 
as provided and required by statute, and in which 
a mandatory provision requires the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners to 
carry out its provisions. 

Mr. Richards says: ‘‘The weights secured at 
the Lake Shore transfer house at Englewood were pro- 
mulgated by the Board of Trade weighmaster, who is- 
sued duplicate certificates for which a fee of 70 cents 
a car was paid and equally divided between the buyer 
and seller, the same weights being incorporated in 
the bills of lading and waybills of the Kastern roads 
as a basis of their freight contracts, and at the same 
time reported back to the Western roads upon which 
to make corrections of their original billing from the 
initial point of shipment in the West. 
© ‘The success of the hopper scale system of hand- 
ling grain widened the breach between the grain deal- 
ers and the elevator factions and popularized it to 
such an extent as an effective alternative and substi- 
tute that it was regarded as a most dangerous innova- 
tion upon the immense storage elevator interests of 
the country in which the railroads were in close alli- 
ance, The confidence in these weights, both Kast 
and West, called out exactions from the owners of the 
‘property in the settlement of claims for shortage that 
were not only embarrassing to the elevators to which 
the property was consigned, but unprofitable to the 
railroads who’ had issued bills of lading predicated 
upon these weights and for which they were respon- 
sible as common carriers. It was often the case that 
a carload of grain weighed by the hopper scale sys- 
tem in Chicago would fall short 2,000 to 3,000 pounds 
from the weights of the initial shipper. Wvidence 
of these facts are indisputable, as can be attested by 
reputable shippers who have lost thousands of dollars 
arising from these peculations.”’ 

The Richards Transfer Elevator is no more, but 
other transfer elevators have been constructed. The 
transfer elevator is growing in favor, and several of 
them are now being operated in Chicago. The best 
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one is in the Nickel Plate’s Stony Island yards. The 
hopper scales are on the ground floor and are sup- 
ported by substantial stone foundations. The scales 
are not affected by the wind as are some which are 
putin the top of small houses. The new transfer 
house on the Wabash at Forest Hill is also a good 
house, as well as the old house on the Grand Trunk at 
Elsdon. The Counselman Elevator on the Rock Isl- 
and at Englewood does considerable transferring, but 
itis a private house. 
Wayne and the Lake Shore are still using Jumbo 
transfer cars despite the complaints against their 
unreliable weights. Some of the roads are still trans- 
ferring grain by means of elevated tracks and shovels. 
No complaint has ever been made against the work of 
the transfer elevators, while complaints against the 
other methods of transferring are made continually. 
The calls for reform in this service as well as in other 
lines is ignored by the apathetic Grain Receivers’ and 
Shippers’ Association. 

However, the transfer elevator with correct weights 
and the identity of the grain preserved is the coming 
means of transferring all through grain from car to 
car at railroad terminals. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD BUSHEL. 


The above headline does not refer to the present 
bushel, as many of ourreaders would prefer, but to its 
predecessor. The facsimile of a part of the Confession 
of Old Bushel given herewith is taken from The Miller 
of London, which says: ‘‘We are indebted for the fol- 


T HSE 


Lat DYING SPEECH and CONFESSION; 


BIRTH, PARENTAGE, and EDUCATION; LIFE, 


CHARACTER, and BEHAVIOUR, 


OF THE 


OLD BUSHEL, 


Who was tried, caft, condemned, and executed at Fifherton, on 


Friday the 1oth of Auguft, 1792, on the New Drop, ereéted 


for that Purpole. 


lowing curiosity to the kindness of Mr. Bryan Cor- 
coran, than whom a greater authority on measures 
willscarcely be found, either in Mark Lane or else- 
where, This little skit on the so-called ‘Old Bushel,’ 
which made way for the Winchester measure, is cast 
in the form of a last dying speech and confession, a 
form of literature which was very popular in the 18th 
century among a certain class of society, and was yet 
alive when many readers of this journal had already 
reached the dignity of a tail coat. We have repro- 
duced in facsimile, but on a reduced scale, this sheet, 
which bears the marksof many fingers and thumbs.”’ 

In the last dying speech and confession it is stated 
that 


FPXHIS furprifing Trial came on before Mr. Juftice QUAR- 

TER, at the Whipping-Poft, on the Day above-mentioned. 
The principal, evidence was a Mr, Ercnr GALLons, of 
Winchefter, who depofed, that the faid O/d Bufhel had, for 
a great Number of Years (contrary to the Laws of his Coun- 
try) held too much, particularly at Salifbury and Warminfter, 
and for many Miles round the Country. 

After a Hearing of two Hours and twenty Minutes (the 
Fact being proved to the entire Satisfaction of a crowded 
Court) the Jury, confifting of the principal and moft refpect- 
able Yeomanry of the County, without hefitation, pronounced 
him Guz/ty. The Judge then proceeded to pafs the awful 
Sentence of the Law, which he did in a very folemn and 
affecting Manner. He told the Culprit, that as the Nature of 
his Crime was fo attrocionfly bad, fo grofs a Violation of the 
Laws of his Country, and fo diametrically oppofite to the 
Principles and Wishes of a// honeft Men, and the proof 
againft him being fo very plain, he could not hope for Mercy 
—Botany Bay was too good for him; and his Prefence there 
would be a bad example to that Infant Colony. 

He was then conveyed to the New Drop; and after the 


The Pan Handle, the Fort | 


‘sponding months ending with August, 1893. 


ufual Time was fpent in curfing and fwearing, by the Corn 
Jobbers, Millers, and Maltfters, he was turned off, amidft the 
joyful Acclamations of a numerous Concourfe of honeft 
Spectators, 

Ob BusueEt faid he was born at Amefbury, in the Year 
1745, and had feveral Brothers in that Neighbourhood; but 
believes they have, or fhortly will, fhare the fame Fate; and 
that Pride and Extravagance had brought him to this un- 
timely End. 


COST OF PRODUCING WHEAT UN- 
KNOWN. 


Crop Expert Prime of Dwight, Ill., says: The cost of 
the production of a bushel of wheat is, according to 
my way of thinking, an unknown quantity. Manu- 
factured articles are produced upon an arbitrary basis 
of cost. By that I mean that you cannot go to work 
and manufacture a seeder, a reaper, a mower, a plow, 
or,in fact, any kind of agricultural implement ex- 
cept upon a basis of cost which has been established 
for all the raw material and all the labor which enters 
into the article to be produced. ; 

‘The manufacturer,if he hasan order for a thousand 
farm wagons, which, I think, now sell at from $50 to 
$60, at once sits down and counts the cost before he 
gives a single order for their manufacture or the me- 
chanic puts his hand to a tool with which the wagons 
are made. Before anything has been done the manu- 
facturer knows to a dollar just what his profit will be 
upon the wagons. 

“No such condition of things, however, exists when 
we go to work to grow a bushel of wheat. When 
we put it into the ground we never know that 
it will be harvested. We never know whether 
it will produce twelve or twenty bushels to the 
acre. We have not the slightest idea, for in 
stance this season, whether at harvest it will 
bring 45 or 75 cents a bushel. All we actually 
know one way or the other about it is that we 
have seeded it, that we must trust to wind and 
weather and the laws of supply and demand 
for our reward. The cost of the production of 
a bushel of wheat depends almost exclusively 
upon an expenditure of muscle, which cannot 
be measured in any sense of the word by dollars 
and cents, but must be left to every man’s in- 
dividual opinion as to what it is worth himself. 

‘Two farms lying side by side, the one may be 
operated almost entirely by hired labor. Every- 
thing connected with putting in the crops must 
be bought and paid for with cash. When the ~ 
crops are ready to be harvested they must be 
sold at once to meet the expenses which have been in- 
curred during the growing season. The farm which 
has been worked by the muscle of the owner, with the ~ 
only addition of the muscle of his children, is able to 
produce a bushel of wheat much cheaper and below 
the cost of production to the farm than to the man 
who is obliged to hire and pay cash for everything, 
At harvest the farmer who has worked his land himself 
is not obliged to sell his crops, but he holds them until 
the time comes when his ideas with regard to prices 
and rewards for hislaborareinharmony. 'The former 
farmer may have sold his wheat below cost of produc- 
tion, while the latter farmer will sell his at a profit. 
Hence, I say, no arbitrary law can ever be laid down 
which will establish any rules that can be used for 
general purposes to ascertain the cost of the produc- 
tion of a bushel of wheat.’’ 4 


Broom corn valued at $3,974 was exported during 
August, against an amount valued at $11,571 in August, 
1893; and during the eight months ending with August 
broom corn valued at $89,996 was exported, against an 
amount valued at $110,487 exported during the corre- 


The rumors set afloat regarding the importation of 
grain should be closely investigated before placing 
much reliance on them. In the first place there is 
very little surplus grain for shipment to this country, — 
without curtailing the shipments required for other 
quarters of the globe. Possibly a few lots of wheat 
and barley may be imported, but if any large amounts ‘ 
should be in demand, prices would soon reach figures 
which would prohibit their importation.—7rade 
Bulletin. 
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THE STABILITY OF GRAIN SILOS. 


NO. Ill. 


Reasoning further, and omitting or ignoring the 
accumulative pressure due to liquids at increasing 
heads, and adhering to the actual weight of the wheat 
alone, we have, as before calculated, 134 tons as the 
weight of the contents. 

And allowing for the space lost by the hoppering at 
the bottom, and the space unfilled at the top, at nine 
tons, and the weight of the pyramid of wheat which 
would pile upon the bottom (taking the angle of re- 
pose at 264 degrees) at five tons, deducting these 
amounts from 134 leaves 120 tons as the net dead 
weight in the silo to be accounted for. Then with 
the layers of wheat above the pyramid, following the 
same slope or angle of repose, viz., 264 degrees, the net 
weight of 120 tons will resolve itself into two angular 
forces tending outward and downward at the angles 
of 264 and 63 degrees respectively, of 55.5 and 107.5 
tons; these angular thrusts, if again resolved into a 
direct thrust against the side at right angles, anda 
direct downward thrust against the bottom, the total 
horizontal thrust will be 96 tons, and the thrust upon 
the bottom 119 tons. 

But these strains remain constant and consist- 
ent only so long as the wheat 
turbed; the moment that the slide is drawn, a 
central stream is set in motion, and the angle of 
the layers changes; the angles will increase and vary 
according to the velocity, from 38 to 45 degrees to 
at least one-third of the height of the contents, the 
bulk above 20 feet retaining its original angle of 264 
degrees. 

As the angles of the layers increase, so will the 
wedging or force against the side increase, while the 
thrust upon the bottom remains the same; thus at 33 
degrees the horizontal thrust is 110 tons, while the 
downward thrust remains at 119 tons as before. 
When the angle increases to 45 degrees, the horizontal 
thrust and the downward thrust become equal, that 
is, the full weight of the contents, 120 tons, bears 
against the bottom and against each of the sides. 
The pressures against the sides in these cases are 
taken at the extreme lower part of the bin; that is, 
the pressures, ranging from 96 to 100 tons respectively, 
are tending to push out the wall at the bottom; at 
heights above this the pressures will decrease in pro- 
portion to the depth and weight of contents, at any 
particular level. 

With the brick wall of a silo, the bottom being usu- 
ally well supported at the footings, it would not rea- 
sonably be expected to give way at that point, as 
would likely be the case with a wood or other bin 
resting upon the surface. The weakest point or part 
most likely to break away is at about one-third of the 
height or at the set-off in the wall nearest to that 

‘point. Asa wall of 60 feet in height would probably 
be divided into three lengths of thicknesses, say 20 
feet of 30 inches, 20 feet of 24 inches, and 20 feet of 
18 inches, entailing set-offs at 20 feet and 40 feet; these 
two heights, being the points most likely to first 
give way, are the parts requiring the most considera- 
tion; therefore, taking the first set-off, that at 20 feet 
from the bottom, deducting 20 from 60 leaves 40 feet 
of contents to be taken as weight, which gives 90 tons 

-nearly; taking the lesser angle or angles of repose, 
viz., 264 degrees, asin the first instance, we obtain 
a horizontal thrust of 72 tons; then taking the con- 
tents above the second set-off, viz., at 20 feet in depth, 
and allowing for the enlarged section due to the thin- 
ner walls, gives the contents at 45 tons in weight, and 
the horizontal thrust becomes 35 tons; then the mean 
of the three pressures 96, 72 and 35, is 674 tons, which 
‘is the force tending to overthrow the wall at the first 
set-off 20 feet from the ground. Now the only resist- 
ance to this force of 674 tons pressing outward against 

“the wall is the weight of the wall itself—the wall has 
no stiffening outside, such as buttresses—no support 
or fulcrum to bear against in resisting the load 

placed ‘against it, and the only tie is the mortar 
connecting the cross walls to the front. If the 
junction of the cross walls be tied in a proper and 
effective manner with hoop iron at every few 
courses, then, with a span of ten feet between the 

_ cross walls, as in this case, half of the weight of the 

cross walls may be added to the resistance, this being 


remains undis- | 


the greatest additional weight that could possibly 
be allowed. 

If the front wall of a silo fell outward, pulling the 
greatest possible portion of the cross walls bodily with 
it, the line of rupture would be a diagonal from the 
front at the bottom to the top of the silo at the back; 
therefore, the portion above this line falling away 
with the front wall would be exactly one-half of the 
cross walls. At a greater length of front wall than 
ten feet between cross walls, the portion of cross wall 
torn away would become less, until at somewhere 
about 100 feet it would become nil; as with wind pres- 
sures on the outside of buildings, a straight wall 100 
feet long between cross walls wuld receive no sup- 
port from those cross walls whatever, and might be 
compared to a board standing on edge without sup- 
port. 

The resistance, therefore, is the weight of the front 
wall, half of the cross walls and part of the roof (the 
latter, however, gives little support to a silo), which, 
at 120 pounds per foot cube amounts to 130 tons, as 
against 67.5 tons’ tendency to upsetit. This is taking 
the most favorable view of the case, with the lesser 
angle and the grain contained at rest; but when the 
grain is being drawn off, and the greater angles of 33 
to 45 degress are brought to bear upon the walls, the 
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A DELIVERY APPARATUS FOR PNEUMATIC GRAIN CON- 
VEYORS. 


pressure is greater; and in all questions of strength, 
the greatest strain liable to be brought into play must 
be taken—in this instance, namely 85 tons—that is, 85 
tons against 130 tons. The ratio of resistance to pres- 
sure should not be less than 5 to 3; therefore, this 
wall, although approaching this standard, requires 
some staying to make it efficient and secure. 

Favorable as the above may appear, 85 tons’ aver- 
age upon the entire surface of the wall (which is 
equal to about 34 hundredweight per square foot) is a 
weight very much in excess of what would be allowed 
upon a concrete mill or warehouse floor of like thick- 
ness, even when stiffened and stayed with iron joists. 
—Millers’ Gazette, London. 


FEEDING WHEAT TO LIVE STOCK. 


There is no doubt but considerable wheat is being 
fed to live stock, especially in quarters where the 
drouth has curtailed the food supply, and where the 


supply of old corn is somewhat limited. Farmers in 


many sections of the West have been feeding wheat to 
live stock since early last spring, and millers state that 
they are now doing quite a large business in grinding 


wheat for feeding purposes. In some instances, where» 


farmers have good supplies of wheat and live stock, 
they have purchased machinery for the purpose of 
preparing it for feeding. There is little doubt but the 
feeding of wheat during the crop year will average 
1,500,000 bushels weekly in the United States, espe- 
cially if prices of corn and wheat should remain out of 
their usual proportion.— Chicago Trade Bulletin. 


A DELIVERY APPARATUS FOR 
PNEUMATIC GRAIN CON- 
VEYORS. 


The rapidity with which the aneient methods of 
handling grain are being superseded, not only in 
America, but in Europe also, is only equaled by the 
growth of the business, made possible by increased 
crops in the great grain raising countries of the world. 
One of the greatest innovations in this line is the em- 
ployment of pneumatics, but a little while ago an un- 
known quality as at present utilized. 

The delivery apparatus for pneumatic grain con- 
veyors, illustrated herewith, is but another step 
toward the useful employment of pneumatics in grain 
elevators. Letters patent have been issued for this 
apparatus to Frederic KE, Duckham of London, Eng- 
land. 

The invention consists of an apparatus’ for the con- 
veyance of grain by an exhaust current of air used in 
combination with an exhausted hopper and an oscil- 
lating two-chambered air lock delivery box. These 
chambers are so arranged in mechanism that they are 
alternately put in communication with the supply 
hopper above. A valve controlled by the oscillation 
of the receiver establishes communication between 
the hopper and the chambers of the delivery box by 
by-pass air ports in the valve seat. 

When one chamber or the other is in an upright 
position it is immediately filled from the hopper, the 
chamber then falls to its other extreme position, dis- 
charges its grain from a port in its bottom and re- 
cedes to its former position as the other chamber 
drops to discharge its load of grain. 

The mechanism is said to work smoothly and with- 
out a hitch. The delivery box is well secured in its 
position. Through the means of this apparatus a 
rapid and continuous flow of grain is made possible. 

The London Jimes says: ‘About a year ago a new 
method of discharging grain cargoes on the pneu- 
matic principle invented by Mr. F. E. Duckham, en- 
gineer to the Milwall Dock Company, was described 
in the Zimes. The system had then just been carried 
out in a vessel appropriately named the Mark Lane. 
A somewhat similar vessel has now been built for the 
London Grain Elevator Company for use in the Royal 
Albert dock. She is called the Baltic and measures 
115 feet long by 22 feet 6 inches wide and 11 feet deep, 
but differs from the Mark Lane in having nearly 
double per engine power and in haying only two main 
suction pipes and grain receivers instead of six. 

“The equipment consists of an ordinary compound 
engine of 500-horse power, which works four air-ex- 
hausting cylinders, producing a partial 
Above the deck of the Baltic are two sets of apparatus 
for receiving, weighing and delivering the grain, 
either in sacks or loose, into lighters which lie on 
either or on both sides of the vessel. The chamber 
of each:set of apparatus is connected with the ex- 
hauster by a pipe on the one hind and with the grain 
in the ship by a flexible hose on the other. When the 
exhauster is started the grain is sucked up from the 
ship’s hold into each chamber and is automatically 
discharged thence into an open hopper, whence it is 
weighed and delivered into the barges. 

“The contract working capacity of the Baltic is 100 
tons per hour lifted 40 feet with the two suction pipes, 
and delivered into the barges, but on her official trial 
180 tons of wheat were lifted and delivered in the 
hour. A demonstration of the working of the Baltic 
was given in the Milwall dock, at which a number of 
shipowners, engineers and others interested in the 
grain trade were present, when the capabilities of the 
vessel as shown at her official trial were fully sus- 
tained,”’ 


The demand for oats at the local markets at Kansas 
City has been good for some time. Receipts have 
been rather light, and mills and feed houses absorb 
the supply. 


It is hard to understand why Milwaukee is able to 
pay 5 cents more for wheat than Chicago, but such is 
the case right now, and the explanation made at Chi- 
cago is that elevators are full to all intents and pur- 
poses and that the buying is not for consumption but to 
make storage charges and have the houses earn some 
money.—Modern Miller. 
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NEBRASKA LAND. 


We've reached the land of drouth and heat, 
Where nothing grows for. us to eat, 

For winds that blow with scorching heat 
Nebraska land is hard to beat. 


O Nebraska land! Sweet Nebraska land! 
As on the burning soil we stand ; 

We look away across the plains 

And wonder why it never rains, 

Till Gabriel doth his trumpet sound 

And says the rain has passed around. 


We have no wheat, we have no oats; 

We have no corn to feed our shoats. 

Our chickens are too poor to eat: 

Our pigs are squealing through the street. 


The farmer goes into his corn, 

And there he stands and looks forlorn ; 
He looks around and gets a shock 

To find the shoot has missed the stalk, 


Our horses are the improved race, 
Starvation stares them in the face. 
We do not live, we only stay, 
We are too poor to get away. 
— Nebraska Farmer. 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, or. all topies connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 


branch of it.} 


TWO NEEDED CHANGES, 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—There 
are two things in the grain business of this country 
which I think could be very desirably changed, and 
for which I hope the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADB will contend under all conditions. These are, 
the adoption of the cental system for weights (in 
which, by the way, other countries are leading us), 
and the employment of clean bills of lading by rail- 
road companies as well as vesselmen. 


Respectfully, J. A. Brown. 


Chicago. 
A COBRECTION. 
Editor American Elevator aud Grain Trade:—I 
notice a statement in the September issue of the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE to which I 
wish to call attention. It is there said that the Vladi- 
kavkaz Railway, having terminus in Novorossisk, pene- 
trates Southwestern Siberia. Asa matter of fact the 
Vladikavkaz Railway is a separate and independent 
line and has no connection with Southwestern Siberia 
or Central Asia. It penetrates the Caucasus and con- 
nects the Caspian Sea on the one hand with the Azov 
Sea (Rostoff being the terminus) with the Black Sea 
on the other, with Novorossisk as the terminus. 
Very truly yours, ALFRED F’. BENDER. 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 


GRAIN TRADE OF MONTREAL. 

' Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—When- 
ever I speak or write of the quality of our Canadian 
grain and the advantages which we posgess as regards 
home markets or the facilities offered to us as export- 
ers, 1am very apt to grow enthusiastic. This is not 
for the reason that the conditions of our market are. 
peculiarly exceptional, although I think them worthy 
of praise, but I am naturally inclined toward optimis- 
tic views, and the more so as the present outlook of 
the grain trade in Canada is very encouraging. 

It may be that a brief statement of the grain trade 
in Montreal would be of interest to your readers. 
During last year the value of the exports of grain and 
its products from the Dominion amounted to the sum 
of $16,206,000. A large part of this business was 


handled by the grain commission men of Montreal, 


and its flour dealers. There has been a steady growth 
in the shipping of grain via Montreal ever since the 
year 1846. In that year the exports via the St. Law- 
rence route amounted to half a million barrels, and as 
many bushels of wheat and flour, the greater part of 
which went to Great Britain. Two years later the 
exports amounted to 968,605 bushels, and in 1849 the 
exports of breadstuffs had increased to 3,000,000 bush- 


els). A few of the dealers in grain at Montreal in 
those early days were: Hon. John Young, George 
Denham, Hon. Louis Renaudy C. J. Cusack & Co,, and 
Rimmer, Gunn & Co, None of these firms are in 
business now, and new companies have taken their 
places. 

It has been long since adjudged true that to grain 
exporters the St. Lawrence route, via Montreal, pos- 
sesses advantages offered by no other route in Ameri- 
ca. Were the inland and ocean freight rates properly 
adjusted it would be possible for Montreal to secure, 
in summer at least, a much larger portion of the ex- 
port trade than she actually does. It seems impossi- 
ble, however, to arrange the matter of freight rates 
in a condition satisfactory both to carrier and shipper. 
Yet thirty years have made a great difference in the 
forwarding rates on grain. The old rate of 63 cents 
per bushel on grain from Kingston to Montreal has 
been reduced to 24 cents. 

The grain merchants of Montreal have been doing 
a very good business during the past four years. 
During 1890 we handled and exported 2,623,050 bush- 
els and barrels of Canadian grains and flours, valued 
at $2,917,076. The exports of American grain via 
Montreal during the same year were greater than that 
of Canada, being 8,980,223 bushels and barrels, val- 
ued at $5,122,300. Last year, however, the conditions 
were reversed. The value of Montreal’s exports of 
Canadian prod:ce proper last year was $8,000,000 
greater than that of 1890, and the quantity had in- 
creased by over 12,000,000 bushels. The exports of 
American produce via this port last year were 6,827,794 
bushels, valued at $4,857,345., The outlook at the 
present time is promising, and I think our grain deal- 
ers will have no reason to complain at the results of 
this year’s business. 


Very respectfully, UNICORN. 


NEW ELEVATOR AT KILBOURN CITY, WIS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
elevator, which was built in August, is 32 feet, with a 
34-foot frontage on railway tracks. The building 
stands on a 2-foot foundation over a cellar 12 feet 
deep, the floor of which is solid rock. From the bot- 
tom of the cellar to the top of the cupola is 80 feet. 
In the cellar is the engine room, 12x16 feet, built of 
brick with iron sheathing wherever wood is exposed. 
We have a No. 10 Lewis Gas Engine of 10-horse 
power. 

There are three grain sinks with a capacity of 250 
bushels each for receiving grain in connection with 
a 75-bushel hopper on the track.- Grain is dumped 
into the hopper from a bridge at the end of a two- 
story annex 18x34 feet. The upper story of this an- 
nex is used for the storage of clover, and in the lower 
story are the office and two receiving rooms, one of 
which contains the hopper and scales. In the other 
receiving room we take in clover, beans, etc., which 
are elevated on a platform elevator operated by the 
éngine and dumped in a hopper overhead, 

From the hopper the clover seed goes to a No. 5 
Clipper Cleaner with a capacity of 50 bushels per 
hour. This is situated on the first floor of the eleva- 
tor proper, and is run by the engine. The seed is 
sacked from a sack spout convenient to the elevator 
in the cellar. After being sacked the seed goes to the 
first floor to be weighed, and thence to the second 
floor of the annex, to be stored. On the first floor of 
the elevator is a Monitor Dustless Grain Cleaner with 
a capacity of 200 bushels per hour. 

There are 18 grain bins with a total capacity of 21,- 
000 bushels, two being over the grain cleaning ma- 
chinery. Three shipping bins are over the hopper 
and scales, which weigh all grain before it goes into 
the cars. 

Another two-story annex is 48x86 feet, and has a 
cellar 12 feet deep. This is used for storing potatoes, 
etc. The first floor is frost proof. It is on a level 
with the floor of a car on track. At the front and 
rear is a porch 7 feet in width; also a platform for re- 
ceiving and another platform close to the track for 
shipping. The capacity of this floor is 20,000 bushels 
potatoes. The second floor is on a level with the sec- 
ond floor of the other annex and has a storage capac- 
ity for seed, beans and other sacked commodities of 
10,000 bushels. 

About 80 feet from the elevator is our office build- 
ing, 16x20 feet in size. There is here a 4-ton wagon 


scale, with beam in the office. We have four other © 
scales in the different buildings for the weighing of 
grain, etc. The elevator was built ky George Le Par- — 
ron, representing Barnett & Record. We now have 
everything in: perfect order and in an up-to-date 
condition. 

Very truly yours, 

Kilbourn City, Wis. 

OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Mar- 
kets have been very dull of Jate. Very little business 
has been done notwithstanding the low prices on ~ 
stuff. Jobbers have a large stock generally and do 
not feel much like buying more until the country 
shows some sign of life. 

Receipts and exports for September, 1894, compared ~ 
with September, 1893, are as follows: 


RECEIPTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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Articles. 1894. 1893, 
Cotton Seed meal, tons... .is.....22 000i ma CAT BOAR fot 
COSTE TMBNEIB Yo ss alash, sera hea oe rsie 301,703} 582,711 
Wikieats DUSbelatey Soci. tment totes 1,242,545) 401,069 
Oats abytshiel sic ters hy < asa stalevenerce ete ora 1,268,416) 1,041,532 
Rye, pPUSHEIS:. a: cprtestelauce deus ete aie 13,830) 1,590 
Milli Weeds fous. «c0r hs ose on eee ae 2,652 3,336 
Oatmeal wsaGksite i vciscs s apho eiee : 4,325 2,790 
Oatmeal secre sis se yst vcr ater levelots eee 3,172 4,563 
Cornmeal, barrels. . 1,445 9,505 
Malt, bushels...... hia erialte s aatelonics ae 95,655 80,310 
Barley. (PUSHES tcc yt. steeactomicers tere stents 3,685 8,883 _ 
HLOpS) Dales Sa ccacearone stciosen eee 624 40 
Peas, bushels ....... Np lave. le ele Wile iofala: ore: epell Ogelbvave eats tell PRE ete 
Buckwheat, bushels........2.. seems. G00 sae 
lowe paTrels’ os... ase ote eiios 161,005 124,149 
IOUT BHEKS SAGs tas cel ere eet ee 285,752} 193,081 
TARY), CALG. 0th sasaeisjeaeie ere ele eR Oe ee 2,403) 1,846 
BUA Wi ONES Kane nar eee ee ett ean 94 92 

EXPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Articles. 1894. 18938. 
Wheat, bushels 327,530) 
Corn, bushels............ 5 73,548 
Outs, DUBnEIS. 55. macrqncytn eee pees 2,840) (scsi 
PEAS DUSHEIS 1 kale hMickcrnets sie eevee nee 2,5661, coe 
Barley, bushels) 3 s.. aztewiewhislerasiee op 'te [om eee eines iene eee 
Buckwheat, bushels)... ¢.<06<e.-e0 Xe lail ajstetsio.» ohenell ketene eee 
Cornmeal; sbarrelss, snes cies e macnn 1,368 3,680 
Oatmedl, barrels)... saris otha cenies cee 600 580 
Oatmeal, packe pn 5 irsemicn: eek teemen Ais 4,174 5,616 
WIOUT {SACKB2:, » 7. «clan /envaemiterrneh icra 3 281,931 246,514 
Piotth; Darrelay,. Sa anun eis. oeeea eee ( 
Mill Feed, bags 
Hay, bales:. 2. sch. 
Bixaiwy DAES? 2. tik. heme one ee eee 


Wright & Cushing have succeeded Wright & 
Reed, grain dealers at Bethel, Vt. Gay & Waterhouse 
have bought out the grain business of C. A. Holt & 
Co., at Billerica, Mass. D. F. Parker, formerly alone 
in business, has formed a copartnership with A. J. 
Lane, formerly with D. W. Ranlet, todo a grain and — 
feed business, making a specialty of wheat. 

KE. J. Bliss, Eastern manager at Boston for the , 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., was injured in a railway accident a 
short distance from Chicago on September 10, and one 
of his legs had to be amputated. He is now doing as 
well as possible at the St. Luke’s Hospital at Chicago, — 
and has wired his friends in Boston, ‘‘One leg is enough . : 
for any man.”’ ‘i 

BUNKER Hi1.. 
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VATORS. : 
Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—As 
a representative (in a modest way) of the grain trade 4 
of Manitoba I have to thank the AmmERIcAN ELEVATOR > 
AND Grain TRADE for its stout advocacy of the rights 
of shippers in the elevator and grain business, and its 
denunciation of the methods sometimes practised by _ 
our whilom enemies, the railroads. Certainly some- 
thing is out of joint when elevators are compelled to 
pay a yearly rental for the ground they occupy-on * 
railroad land, and is in sad need of immediate ad- 
justment. ; a 
There has been quite a general reduction in freight — 
rates on grain recently, on account of the low prices 
of cereals; and in the wake of this movement haye fol- 
lowed reductions, in a greater or less degree, of eleva- 
tor charges. ‘The Great Northern Railroad Company 
has reduced its elevator rates at Duluth about one-— 
half of the former rates—to + cent per bushel for re- 
ceiving, elevating and discharging, inclusive of 1 
days’ free storage. A few other and similar reductions 
have been announced or are contemplated, I believe, — 
Well and good. But will anyone call me a visionai 


FREE STORAGE IN 
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is handled and. stored without charge. 


lunatic if I suggest that these charges ought to be 
done away with altogether? Why not? Railroad 
elevators are simply freight and storage warehouses 
built for the purpose of handling part of the railroad 
traffic. ‘Phere are storage houses for other classes of 
freight, and under some restrictions ordinary freight 
Why should 
there be heavy charges for handling grain, materially 
affecting its price, and no terminal charges for dry 
goods? : 

It may be true that grain is not so easily handled as 
some other classes of freight, but it seems to me that 
the charges for handling it have been altogether ex- 
cessive and anomalous with its value. No reasonable 
shipper (not even I) would object to paying charges 
for storage, etc., if such were placed upon the basis of 
ordinary freight. Anyhow, now that the rates are 
showing a tendency to come ‘‘our way” none of us, 
IT hope, are going to stand in the way of its descent; 
rather let us sweep the way for it. WINNIPEG. 


INSPECTION FEES AT ST. LOUIS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
“The Exchanges’? column of your journal for Sep- 
tember appeared a notice of preliminary action of our 
Merchants’ Exchange in regard to charges for grain 
inspection and weighing at St. Louis. "The committee 
appointed to investigate the matter was authorized by 
the board of directors of the Hxchange to make in- 
quiry as to the management and working of the Grain 
Inspection Department with a view to a possible re- 
duction of the inspecting and weighing fees. — 

The charges here have been advanced to 75 cents. 
If anyone thinks these charges are at all just let him 
compare them with inspecting fees at other points. 
At Chicago 25 cents per car is charged, at Baltimore 
25 cents, at Toledo 30 cents, at Minneapolis 20 cents, 


and at Philadelphia 30 cents; such rates including 


_ weighing charges also. 


So our committee reported, 
pointing out the fact that in 1892 at the city of Balti- 
more were inspected 47,219 cars, at a total expense of 
$16,343.39, while in the same year there were inspected 
at St. Louis 39,634 cars, at a total expense of 
$30,880.35. It will thus be seen that at Baltimore 
there were handled 7,585 more cars than at St. Louis 
and at an expense of $14,537.26 less. 

The committee reported that the annual expenses 


' of the department amounted to $29,150, and gave it as 


its opinion that the offices of registrar and weigher 
were illegal, or at least superfluous, and could and 
should be abolished. 

Upon receiving the committee’s report the Hx- 
change adopted a resolution which will leave no un- 
certainty as to our stand on the question. It is as fol- 
lows: 


Resowed, That in the opinion of the board of di- 
rectors of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis the 
recent advance in the charges for grain inspection es- 


tablished by the Board of Railroad and Warehouse 


Commissioners is exorbitant, illegal and unjust and 
unnecessary if the business of the inspection depart- 
ment is conducted on an economical basis. There- 
fore we protest against such advance, believing that 
the charge of 40 cents per car for inspection and 
weighing is sufficient for the necessary expense of 
grain inspection and weighing in St. Louis, that 
amount being more than is charged in other compet- 
ing markets for like service; and further, that if said 
Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
persist in imposing this unnecessary expense on the 
grain trade of St. Louis, this board will use all law- 
ful means to contest same in the courts and before the 
Missouri Legislature. 


To be sure there is another side to the controversy 
—there’s a wrong side to everything. Chief Inspector 
O’Shea, for instance, is entirely satisfied with present 


arrangements, and charges our committee’s report 


with being untrustworthy. The Board of Railroad 
and Warehouse Commissioners took the same position 
as the chief inspector, agreeing that the Merchants’ 
Exchange was all wrong, and further alleging that we 
“defeated every attempt on the part of the Illinois 
Legislature to pass laws establishing public inspection 
and weighing in East St. Louis for the protection of 
grain shippers,’’ and other inane remarks with which 
I will not take up the space of the AMERICAN ELEVA- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

If the Missouri State Grain Inspection Department 
or the Missouri Board of Railroad and Warehouse 


- Commissioners will kindly tell us how to successfully 


- 


compete with other grain handling centers, (place 
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us onan equality with Baltimore, for instance), under 
prevailing conditions, I will hazard the opinion that 
we will all be satisfied—even the millers and country 
shippers, who, Mr. O’Shea says, would rather pay $1 
per car under the present management than have a 
possible change. Which, by the way, evades the 
principle involved. 

If we have to go on maintaining an expensive in- 
spection department and a board of commissioners 
that levies burdensome and trade-killing taxes we can- 
not long maintain our position among competitive 


grain centers, 
CONSIGNEE. 


SPOUTS AND SPOUT VALVES. 


BY L. BILDER. 
One of the important features of a good elevator is 
proper spouting. Spouting is made of tin, iron and 
wood. The wooden spout is commonly used and is 
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SPOUTS AND SPOUT VALVES, 


IN 


to be preferred to tin or iron for ordinary purposes. 
Poplar and white pine lumber of fine grain, and free 
from knots as possible, is desirable material. 

To prevent the wearing away ot the bottom of the 
spout it should be lined with iron or tin, or at least 
smoothly dressed on the inside with a plane, not sand- 
paper. If it is necessary to have a spout with sucha 
fall that the grain does not run freely the defect may 
be remedied by putting in a rounded tin lining or bot- 
tom, as shown in /%g. 1, which will add considerable 
ease to the flow. 

In putting up spouts it would be well to remember 
that they should generally have a fall of not less than 


SPOUTS AND SPOUT VALVES. 


25 or 30 degrees. If: the spout is tinned, as in F%g. 1, 
wheat will flow slowly in a spout set at an angle of 20 
degrees. A feed spout should properly be set at an 
angle of 60 degrees to allow a free flow. 

Wooden spouts are sometimes made diamond shaped 
so as to make them land square with the building, 
but for my part I consider them a doubtful improve- 
ment. It takes about a third more material to make 
a diamond spout than a square one, and the stock 
flows no better, and sometimes not so well. Hand 
holes may be made in the spout according to one’s 
own idea of the most convenient place. It has been 
my experience that choke-ups begin oftener at the 
point of the landing of the spout, and so at this point 
I have a lid of 12 to 14 inches long, which is prefera- 
ble to a hand hole, I think. 

Valves also may be constructed according to re- 
quirements, and their styles are as various as are the 
ideas regarding them. They are very easily con- 
structed to conform to different spouts and purposes. 
They are used to send stock in two or more different 
directions, to mix grain or to divide. a stream. <A few 
of the many different styles are shown in Figs. 2, 3, 
4and5. I have seen them all used with very satisfac- 
tory results, 
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A Kentucky farmer who has 1,560 acres in corn is 
called a ‘‘corn king.’’ In Kansas he wouldn’t be more 
than a count or a prince. 

Farmers never will be satisfied; they even object to 
selling 45-cent wheat to buy $1 potatoes with which 
to feed the threshing hands. 


‘‘Make hay while the wind blows’’ is the modifica- 
tion of some advice given to farmers expecting to 
raise the highest grade of hay. 

The Pop. leaders of the Northwest are working for 
elevators. They-have the same old motto, ‘‘Any- 
thing to be elevated into oftice.’’ 


Paddy (eating green corn for the first time)—‘‘Be 
jabers! Oi wish whoiver sewed this corn on the cob 
had pulled out the bashtin’s.’’—Judge. 

Stibbins—‘‘Why do they speak of the elevators at 
Buffalo as ‘floating elevators,’ I wonder?’’ Bibbins— 
‘Because they’re never in the pool.”’ 

A Cloud county man, who didn’t care whether it 
rained last month or not, sold $2,000 worth of alfalfa 
seed from 170 acres of land last summer. 

Visitor—“‘Is your pa at home?’ Farmer boy— 

“Yaas, round ahind the barn thrashin’,’’ ‘‘Wheat or 
oats?’ ‘Lightnin’ rod man.” ‘‘Ha! then I’ll wait 
till he gets through. I’m a farmer myself.’’ 
_ What,’ asks the editor of the Manhattan Natéonal- 
ist, as he wearily lays down his field glasses, after 
searching the horizon in vain, ‘‘has become of the old- 
fashioned Populist who used to talk about a govern- 
ment warehouse where he could deposit his crop and 
draw 80 per cent. of its market value in cash?” 

Lord Englishey (traveling in America)—‘‘Aw, now, 
you know, what do you Americans do with these im- 
mense cwops of maize?’’ Miss Catchim (from the 
West)—‘‘Oh, we eat what we can and can what we 
can’t.’ And Milord was lost in troubled thoughtand 
vague, abstruse speculation for the rest of the day. 

The dainty bit of a summer girl in a bewildering 
fluff of gown was twittering sweetly to the rural 
youth, and he was so tickled he couldn’t sit still. She 
had only been in the country two days and had met 
him that morning. 

“Ts it always so warm as this in the country?’’ she 
inquired, 

You don’t think this 
sponded. 

“Indeed, I do; I think it is positively hot.’’ 

‘Likely it is, but it is fine weather for corn.’’ 

She looked at him doubtfully and blushed. ‘‘But I 
have no corns,’’ she said, and he fell off the porch in 
a paroxysm. 


ORIGIN AND OBJ ECT OF THE ELE- 
VATOR POOL. 


is warm, do you?”’ he re- 


The Buffalo Grain Elevator Trust was inaugurated 
twenty years ago by the New York Central and Erie 
Railroad corporations for the sole purpose of crippling 
the Erie Canal. During this time numerous elevators 
have been constructed with the avowed purpose of 
elevating grain at a reasonable rate, but every elevator 
has invariably drifted into the trust. In the last two 
years several elevators were constructed with the de- 
termination to operate outside of the robber trust. 
These elevators were transferring nearly all grain that 
came to Buffalo for # of 1 cent a bushel, a half cent 
below trust rates, Finally, several railroad corpora- 
tions, who now control the pool, decided to elevate 
grain free, thereby forcing all outsiders into the com- 
bine to slaughter the Erie Canal. The result is that 
now there are fifty elevators in the pool, and canal 
grain is forced to pay seven-eighths of one cent a 
bushel. 

The most aggravating part of the whole matter is 
that ten of the best elevators are capable of handling 
every bushel of grain that enters Buffalo harbor; how- 
ever, they levy a toll on canal grain sufficient to pay 
big dividends on the forty useless, idle elevators. This 
is not all. This railroad grain elevator trust not only 
shamefully discriminates against the Erie Canal, but 
they most brazenly give railroad line propellers a 
preference over individual vessel owners at the eleva- 
tors in Buffalo.—Oanal Defender. 
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THE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION OF RICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


NO. I. 


The production of rice in this country has within 
recent years assumed increased importance, and in- 
formation in regard to it is increasingly sought. Here- 
tofore, the only statistics collected under national 
authority in regard to this crop were those of the 
census, but some of the rice-producing states have 
published statistics of their own production for cer- 
tain years and various commercial estimates have been 
published from time to time. The Department of 
Agriculture is now obtaining information on this sub- 
ject from original sources, but that which is presented 
below relates to past years and is necessarily from 
such sources as were available, including private com- 
mercial estimates. The following table contains the 
figures of the last five censuses of the United States 
and shows our production of rice, by states, at inter- 
vals of ten years, from 1849 (or 1850) to 1889, inclusive: 


dustry to adjust itself. The census of 1880 shows an 
increase, and that of 1890 an additional one; but even 
the crop reported in the latter census, viz., the crop of 
1889, was little more than two-thirds as large as that 
of 1860 (18597), as reported in the eighth census, and 
not quite three-fifths as large as that of 1850 (18497) 
reported in the seventh. If, however, we pass from 
Table I to Table II we find that the estimate of the 
Cincinnati Price Current for 1892 makes the crop for 
that year over 22,000,000 pounds larger than the crop 
reported in the census of 1850. 


The rapid increase of rice cultivation within recent 
years has taken place chiefly in Louisiana. That state 
produced less than 4,500,000 pounds of the 215,000,000 
pounds grown in the United States in 1849 or 1850, 
while South Carolina produced nearly 160,000,000 and 
Georgia nearly 39,000,000 pounds. At the end ofthe 
next decade the rice product of South Carolina was 
nearly 41,000,000 pounds less and that of Georgia 
nearly 13,500,000 pounds greater, but the crop of 
Louisiana was still insignificant, being a little over 
6,300,000 pounds. Of the crop reported in the census 


of 1870 Louisiana produced a largely increased pro- 


| 1880.* 1890.* 
States. 1850. 1860. 1870. = = 
| Area. Product. Area Product. 
| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Acres. Pounds. Acres. Pounds. 
Ala bam sip ®,.. cc dactcwies ctor 2,312,252 493,465 222,945 1,579 810,889 810 399,270 
AYKONEAS Yd. cents ot EeRinee ine | 63,179) 16,831 {HoT SU orth cues REE ek epee Berit i 7,110 
Cal RORTRA TE A :2 ovine «ina toe Bash eel ae POE PO oe Pe ie ne ee Aen me ice So oomareOalhe acetate os 
Hloridatet, sie Ne. Aes oan 1,075,090 223,704 4 1,687 2,551 1,294,677 1,787 1,011,805 
Georgie eee toc ee ae 38,950,691) 52,507,652] 22,277,380 34,973) 25,369,687 18,126) 14,556,482 
IGT aL Chivincw cette aeescrs as eceaeteea ses Bi GBBHe 22 co hace chew Mente etictetnw ti cally eal ettse aethi suet Aas acl Mea Te Retr TL ae erat a 
iBfaxi ila Chit: apie gw OA tar, SHAE, 8s c 4,425,340) 6,381,257! 15,854,012 42,00 23,188,311 84,377! 75,645,483 
Michigan...) s28hs-ce ee eee (Al | eae oN Demis a iial Nay bru Sonuaa not aan eaeeaane doce 
BPI NeROER Ss oc craic ty Gahan, t Att hee ee ere te Bs 2BBF oiaisicis Sogo. sas ealhndy ne eee me Go ecvee cise Semelelers tetal| its are. eles Mea ee Sarre eatet cis 
MISBIEBIP Pin). |. s Ptacies eminem 2,719,856} 809,082 374,627 3,501 1,718,951 1,548 676,746 
MISKOIMLS Aries cement oe | 700, UA Ate ee Pere rare Matt ede teen lac tcdll ocos aac 
Noxth Garolimgs; «csc.cimee aeden | 5,465,868) 7,593,976 2.059.281 10,846 5,609,191 12,241 5,846,404 
SouthiCarolitiis set eee tees 159,930,613, 119,100,528) 32,304,825 78,388) 52,077,515 42,238) 30,338,951 
UP eh CBRE OAM. cco. Pern ee me 258,854 40,372} 8.3991). sic waa cic nee c haniase uate ioe hall soe aeeeicin tel ie ersten eee 
Mex Aptis. Pasyas ste cache seater ones ae | 88,203) 26,031 63,844 335 62,152 178 108,423 
V ibgiiras cs ice ses. meee ie Se | 17,154) Si 225i. ats Seine. ele a Sree eae ener es B) 360 
Woited States... schieenk Sere | 215.8138,497| 187,167,203) 75,635,021 174,173] 110,131,373 161,312} 128,590,934 


The following estimates of the quantities of cleaned 
rice produced in the United States, with their values 
on the plantation where produced, are found credited 
to the Cincinnati Price Current: 

TABLE Il,—ESTIMATED RICE CROP OF 
STATES FOR 1888-1893. 


THE UNITED 


Years. Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. | 
Iocan ol Are ears ee Rea TER per 124,733,200 $2,650,580. 
USO ertte srmiarcpce dene Ce Ee * 131,722,000) 2,799,092 
LB S0 ie seve 2: Hetinrs vita sues MRS 136,750,000 3,589,687 
LS OLE tye Sateeape tn erect tees + 155,665,600) 3,502,476 
TBO ere eins Olas ree eRe es } 287,546,900 3,860,137 
USD hohe SE eam te Bre cco be 135,000,000 2,868,750 


* This estimate exceeds the census figures for the same year 
by 3,131,066 pounds, 

+ Mr. A. Harkness, British consul at Charleston, reported 
the crop of 1891 at 497,491 barrels of 300 pounds, or 149,247,300 
pounds. This estimate, though smaller than that given in the 
table, includes for Louisiana a considerably larger estimate 
than that of the commissioner of agriculture of that state. The 
two estimates for Louisiana compare as follows: 


Estimate used by Consul Harkness, 344,533 barrels Pounds. 
Ob 300 MOUNGEE. cece eee one meee 103,359,960 
Estimate of state commissioner of agriculture.... 78,192,855 


Difference: M, o.ate see eee ce eee Ee 


25,167,045 


If the estimate used by Consul Harkness were reduced by 
this amount his total for the United States would be reduced 
from 149,247,300 pounds to 124,080,255 pounds. This is 4,510,- 
679 pounds less than the crop ot the census year, as shown in 
Table I, and is probably too low. 


} This seems a high estimate, but the crop is known to have 
been a very large one, and other estimates have placed it at 
200,000,000 pounds or more. The New York Shipping and 
Commercial List of Jan. 24, 1894, published an estimate of 182,- 
400,000 pounds. : 

The foregoing tables show that great changes have 
occurred since 1850 both in the total rice production 
of the country and in the relative importance of cer- 
tain of the chief rice-producing states. It will be seen 
that the total crop, stated in round numbers, fell from 
215,000,000 pounds in 1850 to 187,000,000 pounds in 
1860 and to less than 74,000,000 pounds in 1870. The 
heavy reduction during the decade 1860-1870 was, no 
doubt, mainly due to the war and to the consequent 
change in the industrial system of the South, to which 
up to 1870 theré had been little time for the rice in- 


portion; but this crop was very small as compared 
with the crops of the two preceding censuses, and the 
increase of the Louisiana crop from less than 34 per 
cent. of the whole in 1860 to nearly 22 per cent. in 
1870 represented an absolute increase of not much 
over 9,500,000 pounds in the product of that state. 
But while the product of the chief rice-growing states 
on the Atlantic seaboard had largely decreased that of 
Louisiana, small as it still was, had increased by about 
150 per cent. 

Of the crop of 1879 Louisiana produced 23,188,311 
pounds. This was an increase of over 7,300,000 pounds 
in the quantity produced in the state, but the propor- 
tion of the total rice product of the country was a 
fraction of 1 per cent. less than at the preceding cen- 
sus. Within the next ten years, however, there was 
a large increase both in the quantity produced in the 
state, which rose from 23,188,311 pounds in 1879 to 
75,645,433 pounds in 1889, and in the proportion which 
this product formed of the total rice crop of the 
country, this having risen from about 21 to nearly 59- 
per cent. 

In 1879, the crop of South Carolina amounted to a 
little over 52,000,000 pounds, an increase of nearly 20,- 
000,000 pounds over the product of the same state at 
the preceding census. Up to this time South Carolina 
had long held the first place among the rice-producing 
states, her contributions to the total product of the 
country, as shown by the censuses of 1850, 1860, 1870 
and 1880, having been, respeatively, about 74, 64, 44 
and 47 per cent. In 1889, however, her crop, amount- 
ing to 30,338,951 pounds, constituted less than 24 per 
cent. of the total crop of the country, while that of 
Louisiana, as we have already seen, had risen in one 
decade from a little over 21 to nearly 59 per cent. 

The rapid strides made in rice culture in Louisiana 
appear to have been due to the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery into the industry. This began in 
Southwestern Louisiana, a part of the state where rice 
had previously been cultivated only to a small extent 
for domestic use. In a pamphlet on Southwest Louisi- 


| tributed by those in charge of the Louisiana exhibit 


ana on the line of the Southern Pacific Company, dis-. 


at the World’s Fair, it is stated that ‘‘rice raising for 
commerce began in Southwestern Louisiana with the 
advent of the Iowa colony and twine binding harvest- 
ersin 1884.’’ It appears, however, on the same au- 
thority, that in that year only one of these machines 
was used, this having been put in the field by Mr. 
Maurice Brien of Jennings, Calcasseu Parish. The 
same pamphlet presents the following figures as to the 
number of twine binders in use in succeeding years: 
1885, 5; 1886, 50; 1887, 200; 1888, 400; 1890, 1,000; 1891, 
2,000; 1892, 3,000. This is evidently a very rough and 
ready sort of statement, with little claim to statistical 
accuracy; but it may be taken as an indication that 
the use of these harvesters, having been once begun, 
extended very rapidly. 
[vo BE CONTINUED. | 


A CONVEYOR BOX LINING. 


We illustrate herewith a perforated conveyor box 
lining manufactured by the Robert Aitchison Per- 
forated Metal Company, 269 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

This company is prepared to furnish conveyor lin- 


A CONVEYOR BOX LINING. 


ings in all thicknesses and sizes, rolled to fit, and with 

screw holes in margins. £ 
They also make a full line of perforated metals for 

milling and grain cleaning. 


POTS AND DASHES. 


Reports from the Northwest go to show that farm- 
ers are storing considerable wheat in interior elevators. 


From September 1 to October 6 the receipts of clover 
seed at Toledo, Ohio, were 25,255 bags and shipments 
6,434 bags. . 

“Coals to Newcastle” is the shipment of grain into 
the rural counties of the great cereal producing 
states of Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The grain blockade which threatened Chicago for 
the past few weeks has lifted, and the Western roads 
are again taking all the freight they can procure. 

The first car of new buckwheat to be received at 
Chicago arrived from Michigan September 21. It was 
of good quality and sold at $1.50 per 100 pounds. 

Rahr Bros. of Manitowoc, Wis., have an order for 
25,000 bushels of malt made of white winter wheat. 
Malt made of wheat is something new in that 
country. 


The Southern states raised about 350,000,000 bush- 
els of corn last year, but this season they will proba- 
bly have 500,000,000 bushels, and can spare 150,000,000 
bushels for export. : 


A New York commission man, who is somewhat of 
a wit, says that ‘‘America is educating the hog to eat 
wheat and, sending agents abroad to educate the 
people to eat corn.”’ : 

From all sections of the prairie hay country comes 
the complaint that Canadian hay is beginning to make 
itself felt in the Eastern markets to the detriment of 
the American hay-raiser. 


Rapid destruction of tin roofs may be charged to 
the use of green sheathing boards, the placing of tin 
on roofs where acid vapors arise through the building, 
the use of acid tar and acid tar papers. 


Barley malt aggregating 3.874 bushels, valued at 
$4,227, was imported during the eight months ending 
with August, against 1,585 bushels, valued at $1,932, 
imported during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. 

In the month of September New York exported 4,806 
bags of clover seed, against 21,437 bags in the same 
time in 1893. From January 1 to September 29, 84,761 
bags were exported, against 38,200 bags in the same 


F time in 1893. 
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Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this column. 


No. 5. Who Has Elevator for Handling Small Grain 
and Ear Corn?—I am thinking of building a small 
grain house, one that will be equally adapted to the 
handling of small grain and ear corn. I can get 
either of these singly, but the combination of the 
two in a convenient, labor-saving, inexpensive house 
I have never seen. Where can I see such a house, or 
the plans for same? [would prefer to see the house 
in operation, if possible. Any information will be 
appreciated.—L. Simonton, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE SHIPPERS’ RIGHTS. 


A bill of lading serves two distinct purposes—that of 
a receipt and that of a contract, says an exchange. As 
a receipt it is less strictly and literally construed than 
as a contract for transportation. Between the original 
parties to it, shipper or carrier, or carrier and con- 
signee, its recitals as to quantity, quality, weight, 
condition, value, etc., may be explained, modified or 
contradicted by oral testimony. Nor is it necessarily 
conclusive of the receipt of anything for shipment, 
though it is presumptive evidence of the receipt of 
whatever is thereby contracted to be transported even 
when receipt of the same is not specially acknowl- 
edged. Considered as a contract, it cannot ordinarily 
be changed in its terms or legal import by verbal evi- 
dence, nor affected by any prior or contemporaneous 
verbal agreement, though ambiguities in it may be 
explained, and fraud will vitiate it. However, in 
Pennsylvania, where a bill of lading is issued in the 
usual form and a verbal arrangement is made at the 
same time, both are taken into account to determine 
the contract, and in Maryland proof of a contempora- 
neous conversation has been admitted in evidence. A 
bill of lading containing a modification of a verbal con- 
tract previously made by a carrier and shipper, and 
accepted by the latter without noticing the change, 
it has been decided in Kansas, and would probably be 
held elsewhere, does not supersede the prior verbal 
agreement which may be proved by the shipper in an 
action against the carrier. ‘‘Mark;s’’ on freight that 
serve for an address, copied into a bill of lading, can 
only assist in identifying the freight and will not be 
permitted to contradict the language used in the bill 
of lading. 

The consequence of misdescription in a bill of lad- 
ing, where such misdescription works an injury to 
anyone, must so far as possible be borne by the party 
making it. If ic is made by the shipper, through 
fraud, the carrier is, on account of it, exempted from 
liability, except for such care as should be given to 
freight of the class described. Any material conceal- 
ment or suppression of the truth as to the nature of 
that which is to be transported will relieve the carrier 
from liability, as a carrier can be charged as an in- 
surer only when treated in good faith. ‘To illustrate: 
A carrier is not liable for an injury sustained by arti- 
cles of great value rolled up and designated as some- 
thing of little worth. And the same is true where 
bank bills or specie is packed and closed with goods of 
a@common sort and shipped as freight. Butif the 
misrepresentation of the shipper is palpable, the car- 
rier cannot set it up asa screen from liability. And 
a misdescription in a bill of lading made by the car- 
rier is not binding on the shipper. Whenever a car- 
rier’s compensation is injuriously affected by any 
misdescription of the shipper’s that fact, under the 
rule above stated, will, upon discovery of the mis- 
representation, warrant a correction of the rate 
charged. 

In Iowa and Texas a carrier cannot be exempted 
from any liability by contract. In New York, on the 
other hand, it may be exempted, by special contract, 
from all liability. In the other states the general rule 
is that the implied liability of a carrier can be limited 
by special contract, but not to the extent of exempt- 
ing it from any liability for loss or injury growing out 
of its ownor its servants’ negligence. 

Many of the attributes of negotiable paper attach 
to a bill of lading, and in some of the states it is given 


all of them by statute. It is transferable by indorse- 
ment and delivery, or, when indorsed in blank, or 
made out for delivery of the freight to bearer, by de- 
livery only. Such a transfer of it, for value, will cut 
off the vendor’s right of stoppage in transit. 

When a bill of lading is attached to a draft or bill of 
exchange, that makes its transfer condition, and, until 
the latter is paid, or accepted, if payable in the 
future, title to the freight does not pass. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF 
CLOVER HAY. 


A great many persons do not believe that sponta- 
neous combustion of clover hay, or, in fact, any other 
kind of hay, is possible. Scientists have been telling 
us so for a great many years, and giving abundant 
and very wise reasons to demonstrate that such a 
thing is impossible. It is, however, not only possible 
but 4 very serious and solemn fact, and many cases of 
barn burning, for which the pipe or cigar of the tramp 
the farmer’s boy, or the farmer himself is blamed, are 
due to nothing else but spontaneous combustion. So 
far as we know, spontaneous combustion is confined 
alone to clover hay, put up too wet, or with too many 
green bunches, or in too large amounts. There is 
something mysterious about this combustion of clover 
hay. In some years the instances are rare, and in 
others very frequent. They are very frequent in some 
sections of the state, and quite rare during the same 
year in other sections. We do not care to go into the 
philosophy of it and give the many wise reasons why 
it does not occur, for it®* does occur in fact; or the 
many other wise reasons why it does occur, when the 
facts are so clearly established as to not admit of the 
slightest doubt.—Hay There. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS FOR INDIA. 


A blue book has been issued, containing the papers 
relating to the introduction into India of the system 
6f grain elevators in operation in the United States 
and Canada. The matter was first brought under the 
notice of the government of India five years ago by 
Lord Cross, who transmitted for consideration a letter 
from Mr. James G. Smith of the firm of Messrs. 
Ritchie, Stewart & Co. of Bombay, relating to the 
formation of a company for the introduction of grain 
elevators, and asking for state assistance toward car- 
rying out the project. The government ascertained 
the views of the various local governments and ad- 
ministrations, chambers of commerce, port trusts, 
prominent public officers, engineers and railway men 
regarding the proposal. 

The result was embodied in an official minute, in 
which it was stated that for some years past the 
wheat soldin England had been very impure, and 
that both the bulk of the trade and the profits of the 
growers had been injuriously affected in consequence. 
Owing to the system of the threshing and storing of 
wheat in that country and to the practice of sowing 
wheat mixed with other crops, a certain amount of 
impurity must always be found in the grain before it 
leaves the grower’s hands, but it was plain from the 
information gathered that a large portion of the im- 
purities in the wheat which was sold in England was 
inserted intentionally after the grain had left the 
threshing floor. 

The mercantile community were ayerse to legisla- 
tive measures to remedy this, and the government was 
of opinion that things had not reached the stage at 
which legislation would be justifiable. There re- 
mained the possibility of adopting a medium course 
by which private enterprise should be subsidized in 
order to secure the purity of the wheat before it left 
the country, and in this light Mr. Smith’s proposal 
was discussed. The conclusion finally arrived at was 
that it was doubtful if the mercantile classes of India 
were likely to appreciate the advantages of public 
warehousing; that their instincts were in favor of 
more confidential methods of dealing, and that there 
was little chance of securing much support for the 
scheme at present. On the whole, therefore, the pro- 
posal that the state should subsidize a company for 
the cleaning, grading and storing wheat, or for any 
one of these purposes, did not commend itself to the 
government of India.—7vransport, London. 


SCREENINGS. 


Corn flew up on wings of fright, 
The bears growled out in wild dismay ; 
But “the bulge” went out in stilly night, 
A d the bears all frolicked next day. 


The rest of the country to Chicago: ‘Hold our 
wheat.”’ : 

It goes against an old man’s grain to find his son 
sowing wild oats, drinking rye, and getting corned. — 
Picayune. 

Is it any wonder when a buyer finds all his bales five 
to ten pounds short, that there comes a baleful look 
in his eye? 

We are anxious to know if the Russian feeding bar- 
ley will arrive in bulk or in Cos’-sacks.—Produce Hu- 
change Reporter. 

Dinkle—‘‘This bewildering maze the poets write of, 
I wonder what it means?’ Lusher—‘‘Bewildering 
maize’ Something about corn juice, I suppose.’’— 
Buffalo Courier. 

“Hope lures us on,’”’ sings a Western exchange, 
“toward our fate, which plainly says if we want grain 
we've surely got to irrigate—three years have passed 
without a rain.”’ 


” 


‘Say,’ said the city youth to the modest country- 
man, ‘‘hayseed out of your hair yet?’ ‘‘Wal,’’ was 
the deliberate reply, “I jedge not from the way the 
calves run after me.”’ 


Fate laughed a cruel, hard, metallic laugh that 
must have jarred her gold fillings loose as she sent a 
rain to Cowley County, Kan., one hour after the rain- 
maker’s contract had expired. 

Son of Elevator Man—*‘Father, I notice that Mr. 
Jones, who failed last week, was guilty of hypothe- 
cating grain stored in his house. What does that 
mean?’’ Klevator Man—‘‘He put grain up the spout.’’ 


Dealer—‘‘Ya, Ya; bud you see, dot seed wheat is 
bedter because for der germination.’’ Grower—‘‘The 
German nation be demmed! That thar seed ain’t 
none too good fer a- free-born ’n’ independent Ameri- 
can citizen.” 


There was heavy speculation at Indianapolis the 
other day when a Mr. August Rye married a Miss May 
Wheat. Some people think that dealing in futures is 
just tolerably bad, but that the pernicious practice of 
mixing ought to cease. 


The Hays City Sentinel says that when a Rush 
county farmer hauls wheat to Hays when within two 
miles of a home station it makes them indolently 
wonder whether it is a bank or a machine company 
which holds the mortgage. 


First Friend (of intending groom)—‘‘Well, we'll 
have to give them a present. What will it be and 
how much shall we spend?”’ Second Friend—‘‘I don’t 
know. Ill go as deep as you.”’ First Friend—‘‘Let’s 


send something that will make a big show for our 


money.’’ Second Friend—‘‘All right. What’s the 
matter with a load of hay ?’—Judye. 


’ 


Teacher—‘‘Give a synonym for the word ‘reduce.’’ 

Bright Boy—‘‘Hqualize.”’ 

‘Wrong.”’ 

“Well, that’s the word the railroads use when they 
reduce wages.”’ 

“Hum! Give a synonym for the word ‘increase.’ ”’ 

“Hqualize.’’ 


“‘Nonsense! ”’ 
“Well, that’s the word the railroads use when they 
increase rates.’’— Good News. 


It was apparent that he was from the country, but, 
for all that, he thought he knew a thing or two of 
ships and shipping. He stood with two young coun- 
trywomen on the Halsted street bridge and interested 
them muchly with a dissertation on the craft in adja- 
cent docks. A towering grain elevator attracted the 
attention of one of the damsels. ‘‘My!’’ exclaimed 
both the girls in one breath, ‘‘what is that?’’ The 
question was a poser to the young man from the 
country, but he scratched his head for a moment. 
Then a light stole over his face, and in an off-hand 
way he replied: “Oh, that? Why, that’s a house- 
boat. City folks live in ’em all summer.’’ And the 
girls said, ‘‘Oh, yes.” 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men 
and grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in 
the United States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates 
made known upon application. : 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topies of interest connect- 
vu with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL, OCTOBER 15, 1894. 


GIVING PUTS TO FARMERS. 


Several country elevator men have been forced 
to the wall recently by that old practice of re- 
ceiving grain on deposit which has proved so 
disastrous to elevator men.in the past. As long 
as the elevator man keeps the grain in his house 
he is on the safe side, but the minute he sells it 
he commences to speculate with capital borrowed 
at an indeterminable rate of interest. Few recog- 
nize this fact until a marked bulge in the mar- 
ket brings a horde of greedy farmers for the pay 
for the stored grain at the top price ruling in 
the market. 

To start with the elevator man who offers to 
store grain free for farmers until they wish to 
sell makes a great mistake. . He may gain a few 
patrons by this practice, but he encourages the 
farmers to speculate and they often do it at his 
expense. The desire to speculate has always 
been rife among the farmers, and when they are 
encouraged to indulge this desire by an elevator 
man, who offers to keep their grain on the mar- 
ket where they can dispose of it at any time, 
they cannot resist the the temptation to specu- 
late. 

As long as only a few farmers indulge in the 
practice the elevator man is not likely to be 
swamped by a bulge although he may lose 
heavily. Kvery elevator man feels certain of 
the safety of his position when he commences to 
store grain free for farmers, and he makes a 
mental resolution to accept grain from but a few 
and always to keep it in store until the owner 
sells it to him, If the resolution was lived up 
to the number of failures among country eleva- 
tor men would be reduced and the profits would 
be more certain. 

When an elevator man has stored grain free 
for one it is very difficult matter to turn away 
other applicants, and as the number of storers 
and the amount of stored grain increase the 
elevator man finds himself cramped for room, 


so he ships out some of the grain. One ship- 
ment leads to others.and finally he has shipped 
all the stored grain and must stand ready to 
pay for it whenever the farmer desires to sell. 
The practice as indulged in by many of the ele- 
vator men amounts to the giving of a put with- 
out limit as to day or price; a thing which 
could not be bought of the wildest trader on ‘the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

We have not lost sight of the fact that the 
elevator man gets the use of the money he gets 
for the wheat for the put he gives the farmer. 
He gets the 6 or 8 per cent. interest the money 
would cost him at the bank in exchange for 
an invaluable put. If elevator men feel that 
they must store grain for their patrons in order 
to hold their business then they should provide 
ample storage room to do so and charge a nom- 
inal storage or lease bins to farmers for an an- 
nual rent. 


THE REVOLUTION IN GRAIN 
HANDLING FACILITIES. 


The success of the new ‘Iron Hlevator” at 
Toledo and the incorporation of a company to 
construct stéel storage tanks of 1,000,000 bush- 
els’ capacity at South Chicago herald in no un- 
certain tones the revolution which. is taking 
place in the methods of handling and storing 
grain. 

The air-tight steel tanks, which are erected 
with capacity to suit the wishes of the elevator 
man, are fireproof, and the plausible claim is 
made that grain can be stored in these tanks at 
much less cost than in the old style houses, and 
without fear of weevil or heating. 

The pneumatic system of handling, drying, 
cooling and cleaning grain has been in use in 
England for some time, and it would seem cer- 
tain that its extensive use cannot be delayed 
long in this country, which has always taken 
the lead in designing and using improved appli- 
ances for facilitating the handling of grain. 


AFTER THE SHORT WEIGHT 
ABUSE. 


The North Missouri Millers’ Association has 
inaugurated a move that should bring the blush 
to the cheek of the grain dealers of the South- 
west, and prompt them to rouse up and take a 
leading part in a fight against an abuse from 
which they have been suffering many years. 

This association of millers, which has a mem- 
bership of about 75, met at St. Louis recently 
for the express purpose of investigating and 
remedying the short weight evil. These millers 
charge that almost every car of grain shipped to 
St. Louis elevators falls short by from five to 
twenty bushels of the weight as ascertained be- 
fore shipment, and they want relief from the 
robbers. 

Champions of peace and of the terminal ele- 
vator men contend with their usual alacrity that 
the shortages are due to poorly coopered cars, 
to old weak sided cars, to cars without doors to 
keep the grain from shifting out, to sneak 
thieves at division points, and last they claim 
that all the country scales are rusty and stiff 
with ice so the shortage occurs only in the 
imagination of the shipper. This explanation 
may seem very plausible to all terminal elevator 
men, but it does not reduce the shipper’s loss 
and hence does not satisfy him. — 

The chief inspector at St. Louis says: ‘‘The 
law allows a tare of three pounds a thousand for 
dust, chaff, etc.” If he is correct the Missouri 
law is wrong. Buyers should not be permitted 
to deduct a definite amount from the quantity 
of grain received on account of its indefinite 
quality. The quality should fix the price but 
not fix the quantity or even have any influence 
upon it. Buyers should be guided by some 
definite rule of action which will prevent the 
habit of docking from growing upon them, lest 


it become so strong as to prompt them to dock 
one-half. If any grain is to be docked for dirt 
the amount of the dockage upon each car should 
be fixed by the inspector or some other disin- 
terested person whose judgment will not be 
biased by his own interests, as is the judg- 
ment of the terminal elevator man. 

The counter charge that few country elevator 
men have hopper scales, and most of them load 
by the line marked in the cars, may be true as to 
the practice of some, but it does not apply to 
many of the worst sufferers from this abuse. 
The elevator man who does not provide reliable 
scales for weighing his grain must expect to be 
gouged frequently; in fact one large company, 
having several terminal elevators, has been 
charged frequently with having a list showing 
what country elevator men have not and what 
ones have facilities for weighing grain, and dock 
their shipments accordingly. In deference to 
the interests of their business they should place 
their elevator on the list of ‘have scales” and 
then kick hard when a shortage occurs. 

If the grain dealers of the Southwest will or- 
ganize and join hands with the millers in this 
fight the chances of areform being secured will 
be materially improved. 


AMERICAN GRAIN CLEANING MA- 
CHINERY ABROAD. 


It is gratifying to makers of American grain 
cleaning machinery, and it must be a pleasure 
to American elevator men, to know that our 
grain cleaning machinery abroad stands head 
and shoulders above anything designed else- 
where; in fact, the only cleaning machines made 
abroad that are of any value to handlers of large 
quantities of grain are made after patterns of 
American machines. 

It is a pleasure to inform our readers that the 
makers of the American cleaning machines 
which were exhibited at the International Exhi- 
bition of Grain Cleaning Machinery in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, last March, have been 
awarded a gold medal aud certifivate, of which 
the following gives notice: 


[No. 781.] 
Tae IMppriaL FREE ECONOMIC SOCIETY, } 
Sr. Pererspure, 18/30 August, 1894. { 


RicuMonp MANnuracrurinc Company:—The Impe- 
rial Free Economic Society begs to hand you here- 
with a-large gold medal and certificate, which was 
awarded at the International Exhibition of Machin- 
ery for cleaning, screening, dressing and drying grain 
and other seeds, held in March, a. e., for your grain 
elevator machinery, oat clipper, separator and pol- 
isher. 

Secretary of the Society, N. KARASSERVITSCH. 


WHY ELEVATORS COLLAPSE. 


It may puzzle many of our readers to under- 
stand why so many cvuntry elevators are falling 
in a heap this fall, but it is not difficult to find 
the cause. More grain elevators have been 
erected during the last summer than for several 
seasons past. 

Professional elevator architects and builders 
have had more business offered than they could 
accept, so much of the surplus business has 
fallen into the empty net of country barn build- 
ers, who were anxious for a job of any kind. 
The barn builders know little of the strains to 
which a grain elevator is subjected, and have not 
had sufficient practical experience in this line to 
give effectual consideration to safe economy in 
building material and to the economy of space 
and of power. 

The wheat is unusually heavy this year, and 
the fresh crop of new weak elevators is not 
equal to the demands of the case. One or two 
old houses have fallen with disastrous results, 
due no doubt to improper construction or the 
use of poor, cheap material. Anything which 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well. We 
have no respect or sympathy for an elevator 
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man who will deliberately risk his life and prop- 
erty, as well as the lives of others, by letting 
the contract for a cheap house to a cheap man. 
Country houses are loaded so heavily the won- 
der is that more of them do not fall. 


GRAIN TRADE CONGRESS AT NEW 
. ORLEANS. 


Our readers will remember that a grain trade 


~ congress was held at Wichita, Kan., last spring 


and that a better understanding of the needs of 
the trade and the desires of its members was 
arrived at, without any formal action being 
taken to divert export grain via gulf ports. 
Those present became better acquainted with 
one another and provided for the calling of an- 
other congress, so the first was not entirely bar- 
ren of results. 

The next grain trade congress will be held the 
latter part of next month at New Orleans, and 
it is expected that steps will be taken which will 
bring about a commercial alliance between the 
Crescent City and the Southwest. The New 
Orleans Board of Trade is working to make the 
congress a success, and naturally its members 
are desirous to have Southwestern shippers ex- 
port their grain via that port. As the export 
trade grows beyond the capacity of present hand- 
ling facilities New Orleans merchants will 
provide new houses and capital for caring for 
the trade. 


PREVENTING AND EXTINGUISH- 
ING FIRES IN ELEVATORS. 


One dollar invested in apparatus, for prevent- 
ing fires and extinguishing incipient blazes is 
worth more to any elevator man who is actively 
engaged in business than $2 invested in insurance 
policies, and every elevator man who is sincerely 
desirous of preventing the destruction of his 
elevator by fire takes every precaution to pre- 
vent fires and provides every practical apparatus 
for extinguishing them. 

Many fires can be prevented if owners will 
only take precaution, be careful and vigilantly 
watch every place a fire is likely to occur, and 
examine frequently apparatus provided for the 
extinguishment of fires in their incipiency. 

A carefully compiled report which appeared 
in the July number of the American ELevaror 
AND GRAIN TRADE shows that 25 per cent. of 
the fires occurring in elevators during 1893 were 
caused by locomotive sparks. If every country 
elevator had a tin roof and iron siding and its 
windows were kept closed except on the side 
away from the railroad track many of the fires 
due to this cause would be prevented. <A fur- 
ther reduction in the percentage of fires crigi- 


_ nating from this cause could be made by bevel- 


ing the upper surfaces of all projecting win- 
dow sills and other woodwork, so that sparks 
could not lodge. Itis not often that fires are 
caused by sparks lodging in such places, but 
they have occurred and may occur again. 
Spontaneous combustion also contributes 
largely to the causes of elevator fires. This is 
due to the carelessness of elevator owners in 
permitting corn silks, dirt, refuse and grease to 
accumulate in out-of-way places, and to the 
slack-coal pile, which has been such a prolific 
source of eleyator fires. Refuse should not bé 
permitted to collect about an elevator; it not 
only increases the fire risk, but also provides a 
veritable paradise for weevil and other insects. 


If you must have slack coal about, keep it in a 


separate building, and have a good fire wall be- 
tween it and the main building. 

Friction is another cause which contributes 
largely to elevator fires. All bearings are likely 
to get hot, even if given considerable attention, 
and the bearings of elevator heads and of corn 
shellers are noted for their weakness in this line. 
Clippers and cleaners are not free from blame. 
If the boxes of all bearings were kept in good 


condition and well supplied with an oil of the 


proper viscosity, the fires due to friction would | for one cause that has always worked injury 


be considerably below the 17 per cent. of 1893. 
When the elevator is run ‘continuously every 
bearing should be examined morning, noon and 
night, and kept in easy running condition. 

Corn shellers are forbidden machines by many 
insurance companies, but as they are generally 
operated away from the elevator and as near to 
the cribs as possible, this does not occasion 
many elevator owners much trouble. A fire in- 
surance inspector, who is always given to ex- 
tremes in his company’s favor, says: ‘Some 
corn shellers are dangerous sources of fire, even 
though at rest and under water.” We heard 
recently of an inspector who would not renew 
a policy upon a feed mill until an old out-of- 
date and unused sheller had been removed from 
the building. There are several shellers on the 
market which will not occasion any trouble if 
carefully attended, yet it is evidently safer and 
cheaper to have them without the building. 

Defective flues and furnaces are also credited 
with causing elevator fires. Their credits are 
small as compared with the others mentioned in 
the foregoing, but they are not undeserving of 
attention. 

Elevator owners can reduce the loss by fire by 
providing means to extinguish fires as well as 
by striving to prevent them. Automatic sprink- 
lers, if well constructed and properly taken care 
of, are reliable guards against fire loss. Stand- 
pipes and hose, chemical squirters and hand 
grenades are very good, but in time of a fire 
their use is confusing to the average elevator 
employee. Barrels of salt water with buckets 
hanging by are credited with more extinguish- 
ments of incipient blazes than any other appa- 
ratus designed for this purpose. The most ex- 
citable man will use a bucket of water effect- 
ively, because there never was a doubt in his 
mind as to how it should be used in time of fire. 
A number of barrels filled with salt water 
should be kept in convenient places about every 
elevator, and each barrel should be kept full. 
We recently heard of an elevator man who had 
barrels filled with salt water and supported 
above each elevator head in such a way that 
when a fire occurred in the elevator head it 
would burn the barrel’s supports and cast the 
water upon the elevator head. 

Means for preventing fires merit the elevator 
owner’s attention first, but he should not forget 
that a little dose of extinguisher in the early 
stages of a fire will often prevent a loss of prop- 
erty as well as the loss of business which always 
follows the temporary suspension. 


PREPARING TO STRIKE ANOTHER 
BLOW AT THE TRUST. 


The elevator combine at Buffalo has only re- 
cently gained control of the six floating and the 
two standard elevators at that port, which all 
spring and summer caused it so much trouble. In 
spite of the law of NewYork which provides that 
the charge for transferring grain shall not ex- 
ceed five-eighths of a cent per bushel the trust 
has been charging seven-eigthths of a cent. 

This year the elevators outside the pool gave 
the combine houses such a hard fight for busi- 
ness that grain was transferred free for several 
weeks, and the poo] was threatened with disrup- 
tion. This convinced the pool managers that 
it would be impossible to drive the outside trans- 
ferrers out of business, so they bought them out, 
and the charge for transferring was immediately 
advanced to the old figure—seven-eighths of a 
cent per bushel. 

This fight was the longest and hardest the 
pool ever had, and was instrumental in turning 
a greater percentage of the grain down the Erie 
Canal than it has received for a number of sea- 
sons. The fact that canal freights declined 
and the rail carriers commenced to get their 
old share of the through grain . traffic, as 


to 
their business. It is that floating transfer ele- 
vators shall be constructed and operated by 
canal boat owners. When they have a sufficient 
number of transfer elevators to avoid delay of 
vessels they will be on an equal footing with the 
rail carriers as to terminal handling facilities. 

We frequently suggested this remedy when 
the agitation for state elevators was being waged, 
and we are pleased to know that the canal boat- 
men are now organizing a stock company to 
construct two floating transfer elevators in time 
to handle grain at the opening of navigation 
next spring. Every precaution will be taken to 
prevent the pool gaining control of the elevators. 
No stockholder will be allowed more than five 
shares and he can sell his stock only to the com- 
pany. 

The grain shippers of the West are sincerely 
anxious for the success of the boatmen, for it 
means lower rates to the seaboard and relief 
from the extortionate charges of the elevator- 
railroad pool at Buffalo. 


PULL THE STRING. 


The American ELgeyaror AND GRAIN TRADE 
is wrapped with the Williams wrapper. This 
is a big little invention that deserves credit for 
removing one of the common annoyances of 
life. You have trouble in getting magazines 
and periodicals out of their wrappers, do you 
not? It is quite a job, and is not always suc- 
cessful, even with a penknife, without cutting 
the pages more or less. 

If you will look at the wrapper that incloses 
this issue you will find a vrease showing the 
presence of astring. The wrapper is notched 
at each end of the string. Pull one end of the 
string and the wrapper is torn off. No pen- 
knife, no cutting, no trouble, no profanity. 


SELLING ON TRACK AND CON- 
: SIGNING. 


A new phase of the track buyers’ business has 
been presented to the trade by the failure of a 
firm in the Northwest, which did a large busi- 
ness in buying grain on track and shipping to 
central markets. A number of country dealers 
who sold grain to this firm did not get paid for 
their grain and now have the same chance as 
other creditors to get their money. 

The Market Record says: ‘There is no sur- 
prise that traveling track buyers lose money, nor 
that they sometimes fail to pay for the grain 
forwarded to them. The business they do seems 
to be done on a margin so varrow as to make it 
unsafe for anyone concerned in it.” 

When consigning grain to a reliable commis- 
sion house the shipper does not run much of.a 
chance of losing all he has invested in the grain, 
for he usually makes a draft against the grain 
for at least 50 per cent. Some of the states 
have laws protecting the shipper’s consignment 
from the consignee’s creditors. It is not often 
that shippers lose anything by the failure of 
commission men. 


THE TORONTO WATERWAYS CON- 
VENTION. 


The International Deep Waterways Conven- 
tion at Toronto last month was well attended 
and well managed. Many excellent speeches 
were made and the convention adopted resolu- 
tions in which it declared for a 21-foot channel 
connecting the great lakes and the high seas. 
It recognized the utility of the natural route to 
the sea by the St. Lawrence River, and declared 
a canal from the lakes to the Hudson River a 
commercial necessity. If New York does not 
soon arouse its apathists, the St. Lawrence 
route will get so strong a hold on the export 
grain trade of the country that it will be im- 


soon as the combine regained control, opened | possible to turn it again into the old channels 
the eyes of the Erie Canal boatmen to a remedy | via New York harbor. : 
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SEND us news items from your district of in- 
terest to the grain trade. 


Tue man-with-a-scoop who carries his office 
in his hat should be taxed out of existence. 


Tuer feed grinding business is better than 
ever, and many elevators are being equipped 
with feed grinding plants. 


Tue grain trade merits and its members 
should demand that a clean bill of lading should 
be given for every pound of grain shipped. 


Lost—the confidence we once had in the gov- 
ernment crop reports. Finder will please re- 
turn and receive a bountiful reward from a suf- 
fering trade. 


By next spring Montreal will have better 
facilities for transferring grain, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be a great increase in thé 
amount of export grain passing via that port. 


Tue council of every town that desires to 
build up a good all the year around grain trade 
should levy a license upon the irregular dealer; 
make him contribute to the expense of govern- 
ment. 


Onto and Indiana are neck and neck for first 
place in this year’s race for the best average 
yield per acré pennant. Hach is credited with 
producing an average of 19.4 bushels of wheat 
to the acre. 

Country elevator men claim that shortages 
never occur when they ship to distilleries and 
are never large when the shipment goes direct to 
amill. Terminal elevator men should paste this 
on their scale beam. 


Ir any of our readers know how far is bottom 
and when wheat prices will reach it, we will 
consider it a great favor if he will make use of 
our columns to send relief to a long suffering 
trade that is nearly overcome by the long sus- 
pense. y 


Tue National Transportation 
would relieve a large suspense that shadows the 
grain trade by informing the public where it is 
at. We have waited so long for that uniform 
bill of lading that we had almost forgotten what 
we were waiting for. 


Tuat Russian barley has not arrived from 
Odessa yet, but when it does a Milwaukee 
brewer will make a barrel of beer of it, and 
place it on exhibition as an awful example of 
one of the results of our farmers indulging their 
mania for raising wheat and corn. 


Ir country grain dealers doing business along 
any division of railroad would congregate each 
month and compare notes they would discover 
many ways in which they could help one an- 
other without detriment to any. A closer ac- 
quaintance alone would be of value to them. 


Tur man who makes a specialty of soliciting 
consignments direct from farmers is very lone- 
some these days. Very few farmers in the 
West are willing to spare a carload of wheat 
and they have no corn to spare. The regular 
dealers would eat their grain before they would 


Association: 


| consign it to one who competes with them in 

their home market, so the selfish commission 
man who is posing as the farmers’ friend has 
much leisure time in which to nurse his ailing 
fad. 


Ar ast the Tehuantepec Railway, which 
runs from Coatzacoalcos on the Gulf of Mexico 
to Salina Cruz on the Pacific Coast, has been 
completed, and as soon as the harbors and the 
terminals have been improved a new route for 
grain from the Pacific Coast and from Australia 
will be opened to Europe. 


Tue Interior Department has not disclosed 
the name of the lowest bidder to supply 60- 
pound No. 1 spring wheat to the Crow Creek 
Agency, South Dakota, but the bid was the 
startling low figure of $1.01 per bushel. The 
farmer who made the bid may be surprised tc 
learn that his wheat at $1.01 will not be ac- 
| cepted. 


Tue government crop report places the pro- 
duction of wheat this year at 440,000,000 bush- 
els, or nearly 60,000,000 bushels below the gen- 
erally accepted estimate of the crop. The 
agricultural department should be willing to 
meet the extravagants, at least half way; agree 
to call it 470,000,000 bushels and declare all 
disputes off. 


Tur enthusiasts who have been making ex- 
travagant statements regarding the amount of 
wheat being fed to stock are suspected of suf- 
fering from chronic exaggeration brought on by 
a wild desire to see a material advance in the 
price of wheat. If all the reports of wheat 
feeding were true we would be importing wheat 
before spring. 


Tur Grain Receivers’ Association of Minne- 
apolis has held several meetings recently, and 
are at least trying to do something in the in- 
terest of the-trade. The freight rates on grain 
coming to that city over the Great Northern has 
recently received their attention. We trust that 
the association will strive persistently to have 
the rates reduced, for they are exorbitant. 


Tuer queer condition of the grain markets 
which has ruled for some time has made business 
decidedly discouraging for the average mixer. 
The low grades of wheat have been so eagerly 
sought by feeders that in some markets they 
bring almost as much as contract wheat. Oats, 
rye, barley and wheat are so near the same price 
per pound that there is little profit in mixing. 
Even screenings command a fair price. 


AttrHoucH 8. H. Stevens, the Flaxseed In- 
spector of the Chicago Board of Trade, does not 
officially recognize any difference between flax- 
seed grown in the Southwest and that grown in 
the Northwest, the flaxseed trade has discovered 
a material difference, and we have a Southwest 
No. 1 and a Northwest No. 1. The seed from 
the Southwest contains more cake and less oil 
than that from the Northwest, and therefore 
does not bring as much by 1 to 4 cents a bushel 
as that from the Northwest. 


Some months ago a number of the members of 
the old Chicago Grain Receivers’ Association 
organized a new association, and started out by 
resolving to do everything in their power to ad- 
vance the interests of the trade. The associa- 
tion has not been heard from since, and the 
opinion is gaining supporters that it has gone to 
seek McGinty. Complaints are continually be- 
ing made against the Chicago market on account 
of short weights and docking, and yet no effort 
is being made to have the loaded cars well 
guarded when standing in the yards. Much 
grain is weighed on unreliable track scales and 
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transferred by hand from car to car. First-class 
transfer elevators with reliable hopper scales of 
large capacity, and facilities for transferring 
grain rapidly without waste, are needed. 


Cuarces for freight in excess of the quantity 
named in the bill of lading has long been a bone 
of contention between lake shippers and lake 
carriers. The question has been taken into the 
courts finally and test case may be made. The 
vessel owner refused to give up all of the cargo 
until the freight for the amount in excess of the 
bill of lading had been paid, the shipper libeled 
the vessel for $1,000, and the dispute will be _ 
settled in the courts. 


Tue daily press sensation manufacturers have 
revived, once more, a report of a fact which has 
been history these many years. ‘‘The Depart- 
ment of Ayriculture is watching with great in- 
terest the results of experiments with Indian 
corn in the making of beer.” There are over 
fifty corn mills in this country whose special 
work is the preparation of white corn grits for 
brewers. The making of beer from corn is old 
and was proved a success long ago. Some for- 
eign brewers have commenced to use corn grits, 
and the trade gives promise of a continued in- 
crease in the demand not only at home, but also 
abroad. 


Unrtit this season Duluth and Superior have 
not figured as large factors in any part of the 
grain trade.except the wheat trade. This sea- 
son, however, brings a change, and large quan- 
tities of flaxseed and barley are being received. 
The head of the lake cities have ample elevator 
facilities for present needs and have enterpris- 
ing merchants to provide better facilities as the 
trade grows. The cultivation of untilled lands 
in the Northwest which will follow diversifica- 
tion in grain growing and the utilization of 
these ports for the shipment of Manitoba grain 
is certain to bring about the doubling and the 
tripling of the grain trade at that point. 


Tuer Grain Receivers’ Association at Minne- - 
apolis has been so successful in reducing the 
amount of grain stolen from cars by sneak 
thieves that Duluth and Superior have taken a 
step in the same direction. Notices have been 
posted forbidding any party, with the exception 
of the state weighers, employes of the railway 
companies and representatives of the Superior 
and Duluth boards of trade from breaking the 
seals on cars of wheat, while said cars are in 
possession of; the railway companies. This priv- 
ilege should be denied to all except the inspect- - 
ors, and then a railroad employe should be pres- 
ent to resealthe cars. Samples should be taken — 
by the inspector or by regular authorized sam- 
plers at the same time the grain is inspected. 
When the car gets to the elevator the seal should 
be broken by a regular employe competent to 
detect and report any irregularity in the condi- 
tion of the seals or of the car. 


AccorDING to the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics breadstuffs to the value of $8,646,507 
were exported during September, against an 
amount valued at $18,152,886 in September, 
1893, the exports for the three months ending 
September 30 being valued at $27,629,310; and 
for the nine months ending September 30 bread- 
stuffs valued at $93,988,095 were exported, 
against an amount valued at $147,513,988 in the 
In September 6,309,205 
bushels of wheat, valued at $3,584,281, against 
11,129,082 bushels, valued at $7,826,796, in 
September, 1893, were exported, 20,403,794 
bushels, valued at $11,970,721, being exported 
during the three months ending September 30; 
and for the nine months ending September 30 
51,217,377 bushels, valued at $31,374,765, 
against 88,997,757 bushels, valued at $66,757,- 
762, in the same time in 1893, were exported, 
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_ tor by the purchaser for some cause. 
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During the nine months ending September 30 
36,479,269 bushels of corn, 419,489 of oats, 
1,765,187 of barley and 232 of rye were ex- 
ported, against 41,365,369 bushels of corn, 


6,127,036 of oats, 4,412,916 of barley and 751, -. 


791 of rye exported in the same time of 1893. 


GRAIN elevators which are built abroad by 
foreign engineers are very different from the 


elevators built in this country as is shown by the 


substantial structures erected at Novorossisk, 
Russia, at a great expense. In thiscountry with 
high priced labor we build large elevators at a 
cost of 8 to 10 cents a bushel, while the 1,800,000- 
bushel elevator, illustrated in this number, cost 
-3055 cents per bushel capacity. Its massive stone 
foundation and heavy brick walls are fireproof 
and permanent. The bins are hexagonal, which 
seems to be the coming shape for grain bins. If 
anyone would erect so expensive a plant in this 


country they would be looked upon as stark mad. 


A CAsz of interest to grain receivers as well as 
to shippers was recently decided at Minneapolis 
in favor of the receiver. A car of wheat be- 
longing to Woodward & Co. had been sold and 
properly ordered, but was refused at the eleva- 
The North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company claimed they 
notified Woodward & Co. that the car was 
standing on track subject to trackage charges, 
by telephone; the firm, however, claimed no 
notice whatever was received at their office, and 
as quite a sum was involved in ‘‘demurrage 
charges” before they found out about it, they 
sued the agent personally and secured a favora- 
ble verdict. ie 


Tue farmers generally work backward when 
they undertake anything outside of the farming 
business, but they have adopted a plan for re- 
ducing freight rates on wheat that could be util- 
ized effectively by grain dealers to secure many 
reforms. Out in Walla Walla county, Wash- 
ington, they have organized to tight the railroad 
companies’ wheat rates before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and for this purpose a 
fund is being raised by one dollar subscriptions. 
The trouble with many of our grain dealers is 
that they think their duty is done when they 
have attended a meeting. They forget that it 
requires money to have work done. 


Tur difference in the price of the various 
qualities of hay on the Chicago market recently 
has been as great as $6, the range being from 
$5 to $11 on the same day. This is ample evi- 


» dence that Chicago retailers are discriminative 


buyers. When country shippers learn to dis- 
eriminate as closely against the bad hay and 
learn the wants of the Chicago market we may 
expect the large receipts of poor hay to be dis- 
continued. It will pay elevator men to study the 
grades and wants of any hay market. We feel 
certain that they can direct shipments of hay 
more judiciously and with greater profit to the 
farmer than many of the farmers are now doing. 
A number have attempted it in recent years with 
success and a small profit to themselves. 


Here is another case of asking the elevato! 
man to pay a chattel mortgage on growing grain: 
A certain Abigail Muliin of Big Stone county 
Minnesota, sold a farm to P. E. Hayden, taking 
as part pay a lien on the farm and a chattel 
mortgage on the crops. Mr. Hayden sold 1,627 


bushels of wheat to the Northwestern Elevator 


Company, and now Abigail sues the company 
for the return of the wheat or pay for it. The 
selling of mortgaged grain to unsuspecting grain 
dealers is generally practised by tenants who 
have no attachable property, so a suit for dam- 
ages will avail the elevator man nothing. Our 
lawmakers should provide for the punishment 
of the sellers of mortgaged grain, and make the 
punishment so severe as to stop it. 
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A man may guy, 
And a man may lie, 
And a man may puff and blow; 
But he can’t get trade 
By sitting in the shade, 
Waiting for business to grow. 


Good advertising is the seed from which business 
always harvests a profitable crop. 


James R. Young will represent The Hdw. P. Allis 
Company inthe Southwest, and has established head- 
quarters at Kansas City. 


The Automatic Grain Separator Company of Lock- 
port, Ill., has certified to a dissolution of organization 
and surrendered its charter. 


The Webster Manufacturing Company has been 
running its shops day and night for the two last 
months and reports that the demand for gas engines 
and elevator supplies has been unusually large. 


Sawyer— How do you suppose Knowsall amuses him- 
self at his store since he gave up advertising? Seen- 
yer—I give it up. How? Sawyer—By picking the 
flies from the fly paper and using the paper over 
again.—South Boston News. 


The Prinz & Rau Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., desires to inform the trade that H. E. 
Richardson, who has been in their employ for the past 
three months, is no longer connected with the firm. 
Mr. Richardson has no authority to contract bills for 
the firm or make collections or transact any business 
on its account, and no drafts made by him will be 
honored. 


The aim of every. business man should be to use 
every opportunity of reaching every possible customer. 
Newspaper advertising is the instrument most likely 
to accomplish this end. Other means have been tried 
and have failed. For a time, circulars were considered 
to be as good a means of accomplishing success as 
could be devised; but those have been overdone and 
are not now read. Circulars almost invariably find 
their way, often with unbroken wrapper, into the 
waste basket or the fire. 

The Witte Iron Works Company of Kansas City 
writes us: ‘The return for our advertisement in 
your valuable paper is bringing’ us an extraordinary 
number of customers. Some years ago, while we were 
yet manufacturing our old style engines, we received 
a great many inquiries, and being new in the business 
did not know the full value of them; but now that we 
have a successful and durable and reliable engine we 
begin to appreciate them. Every day we receive let- 
ters from millers and grain men who bought our en- 
gines through our advertisement in the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, and to say they are sat- 
isfied is putting it mild.”’ 


THE GRAIN BUSINESS AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


A meeting of grain shippers, ship agents and rail- 
road men was held recently at the board room in the 
Cotton Exchange to consider the present depression 
in the grain export business at New Orleans. Mr. 
M. J. Sanders was called to the chair, and the ques- 
tion was fully and fairly discussed. A committee was 
appointed to look-up the matter of railroad rates in 
order to find out why business has been leaving the 
port. This was the only action taken, and the meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

Mr. W. J. Orthwein of the firm of Charles F. 
Orthwein & Son, was seen after the meeting, and he 
stated that while the grain exporting business be- 
gins at that port during the middle of July, not a car- 
load of Kansas City grain has been loaded there as 
yet. 

Up to this time, in the season last year, that port 
had handled three-quarters of a million bushels of 
grain from Kansas City, while not a single carload 
had been shipped there this year. The Southport 
Elevator has not handled any grain for four months, 
while the Westwego Elevator has not touched a pound 
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outside of the Texas and Oklahoma grain. This lat- 
ter is the only stuff that has passed through, there. 
Usually it is not regularly considered, the supply ‘for 
the port coming from the Western country. A few 
hundred thousand bushels of the Texas and Oklahoma 
article have been handled by the Westwego Elevator, 
but outside of that nothing has gone through. 
tically speaking, the 
standstill there. 

When asked if there was any chance for an im- 
provement in the status of affairs, Mr. Orthwein 
stated that grain is accumulating at Kansas City, and 
if the railroads will put on reasonably lower rates, 
putting that port in position to compete with New 
York, the grain exporters could still hope to handle 
the business. The trouble is attributable to both the 
financial depression and to the fact that the Northern 
roads seem to place the grain in New York as cheaply 
as they do in New Orleans. As long as that is done it 
will be hard to handle the trade there. 


Prac- 
grain export business is at a 


THE FOUNDATION FOR A FOR- 
TUNE. 


“Oh, if I only had a Jittle corn,’’ he exclaimed, as 
he put aside the paper and sat down to breakfast. 

“What would you have done with it, dear?’’ she 
asked affectionately, as she poured out his coffee. 

“Done with it?’ he cried. ‘‘What do you suppose 
I would have done with it? Eaten it?” 

“T didn’t know, dear. I thought——’”’ 

“Of course you didn’t know!’ he interrupted irrita- 
bly. ‘‘I suppose you think I want it to take out to 
the stock yards and feed to the hogs! ButIdon’t. I 
want it to sell! Do you understand that? To sell!’’ 

“Ts there much of a market for corn now?’’ she 
asked innocently. 

“Market!’? he cried. ‘Is there a market! See 
here, Mrs. Dobbins, if I had had a little corn—just a 
little, mind you!—I’d have made my everlasting for- 
tune yesterday. It’s gold, I tell you, pure gold now 
to those who have it. You can’t touch the price 
with a forty-foot pole.”’ 

“Oh, the price has gone up!’? she exclaimed, under 
standingly. 

“It’s gone clear out of sight.’ 

“And if you had some to sell now——”’ 

“Tf T had some to sell now I could send you to Eu- 
rope.”’ 

“TI think I understand,’ she said quietly, and the 
matter was dropped until he was leaving for the oftice. 
Then she appeared with a big bundle in her arms. 

“T’ve got a surprise for you,’’ she said with a glad 
smile. 

“Looks like a cord of wood,’’ he said suspiciously. 

“Tt isn’t,’’ she replied. ‘‘It’s some corn for you to 
sell on your way to the office. I got it for dinner, you 


know, but a 
The door had slammed and he was gone. He said 
nothing. He knew he could not do bis feelings jus- 


tice. 

“Maybe it wasn’t enough,’’ she mused as she 
watched him from the window. ‘‘But he said he 
only needed a little.” 


Farmers in the Palouse district in Washington are 
said to be swamped with wheat which they cannot 
ship. As the grain is rotting in their bins they are 
anxious to get hogs to feed, but this the excessive 
freight rates make impossible. r 

It is reported that two vessels were chartered at 
Oswego for grain to New York by the way of the Os- 
wego and Hrie Canal. The rates were 23 cents for lake 
freights, 1 cent over Buffalo rates, and a half and 
three-fuurths less on the canal. 


Milwaukee grain dealers seem to think that Russian 
barley is liable to be an important factor in making 
the price of the American product in the future. 
The Russian barley is heavy and stained and is said 
to be similar to lowa barley of last year. 

Texas, for one, has a surplus corn crop and the 
farmers are discussing whether to sell it, feed it or 
hold it for better prices. Holding means money tied 
up and interest lost, not to mention incidental ex- 
penses and possible depreciation, and is a two-in-the 
bush speculation at best. 
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The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since September 15 has been as follows: 
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For the week ending September15 Prime Contract 
timothy sold at $5.374(@@5.50 per cental; Prime rae oe 
clover at $8.60@8.65; Hungarian at $0.90@1.2 
German millet at $0.60(@0.90; buckwheat at ai Yo@bL3o 
per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the week were 
4,411 tons, against 7,390 tons the previous week; ship- 
ments were 663 tons, against 887 tons for the previous 
week. Offerings of timothy hay were rather small 
during the week. A very fair inquiry existed for 
eee hay. Sales of No. 1 umothy ranged at $10.00 

@12.00; outside very fancy. No. 2, $950; Wlinois 
pland Prairie, $5.75(@8.00; Indiana, $5.00(@8.00; Kan- 
sas, $5.00(@11.25 for poor to fancy; Iowa, #1.25(@11.00 
for poor to fancy; bedding hay, “$5. 50. Waeat straw 
sold at $4.00(@4.50; oat straw at $4.50, and rye straw 
at $5.00@6.00. 

For the week ending September 22 Prime. Contract 


timothy sold at $5.50@@5.55 per cental; Prime Contract 
clover seed at $8.60@8.75; Hungarian at $0.90(@1.25; 
German millet at $0. 60(@0. 90; and buckwheat at $1.10 
(@1.50 per 100 pounds. The receipts of hay for the 
week were 4,034 tons; shipments 423 tons. During the 
early part of the week the market for timothy hay ruled 
firm. The offerings were rather small, and the de- 
mand was good. Later the demand became light, the 
market ruled dull, and prices declined 50 cents per 

ton. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged at $11.00@11.50; 

good 6 choice, and $11.75(@12.00 for fancy. No. 2 
$10. 00(@10.50; mixed, $8.00(@9.00; IllinoisUpland Prai- 
rie, $7. 00(@8. 50; Indiana, $5.00 for heating and $6.00/@ 
8.00 for fair to choice; Kansas, $5.00(@6. 00. for poor,and 
$7.00(@@11.50 for fair to fancy; Iowa $5.00@7.00 for 
poor, and $8. 00(@11.00 for -fair to faacy. No. 1 prai- 
rie, $7.50. Wheat straw sold at $4.00; oat straw at 
$4.50, and rye straw $6.00. 

For the week ending September 29 Prime Contract 
timothy sold at $5.45(@5.60 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract clover seed at $8. T0(@8.75; Hungarian at $0.90(@ 
2.00; German millet at $0.60(@1.25; buck wheat at $1.25 
(@1.50 per 100 pounds. The receipts of hay for the 
week were 5,605 tons; shipments 368 tons. The mar- 
ket for timothy hay ruled very dull. Arrivals were 
large and quality only fair; considerable poor, coarse 
and heating hay received. Only a moderate inquiry; 
prices declined 50 cents. Sales of No. 1 timothy 
ranged at $10.00(@10.50 for fair to choice, and $11.00 
(@11.50 for fancy. No. 2, $9.00(@@10.50; mixed, $6.25(@ 
9.00; Iinois Upland Prairie, $5. 00(a8. 00; Indiana, 
$5.00(@8.50; Kansas, $5.00(@7.00 for poor, and $9.50@ 
10.50 for good to choice; Iowa, $5.00@8.50 for poor to 
fair, and $9.00(@11.00 for good to fancy; packing hay, 
$4.50, Wheat straw sold at $4.25; oat straw at $4.50, 
and rye straw at $5.00(@6.25. 

For the week ending October 6 Prime Contract 
timothy sold at $5.80(@5.524; Prime pee clover 
seed at $8.50(@8.65; Hungarian at $1.00@1.25; Ger- 
man millet at $0. 75(@1.2 5; and buckwheat at $1.2 (a 
1.50 per 100 pounds. The receipts of hay for the 
week were 7,261 tons; shipments 495 tons. For strictly 
choice t mothy and Upland Prairie there wasa good 
demand. The market was overstocked with poor hay 
and the week closed with a large number of cars un- 
sold. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged at $10,00@ 
10.25 for good, and $10.50@11.00 for choice to fancy. 
No. 2, $9.00@@9.50; mixed, $8.00(@8.50; Illinois $5. 25(a@ 
8.50 for fair to faney; Indiana, $L 00(@9.00 for poor to 
fancy; Kansas, $7 00(@9,00 for fair ty ) good, and $12.00 
for very fancy: Minnesota, $7. 50(@8. 50; Wisconsin, 
$7.00; Towa, $6.00 for poor, %7.00@10.25 for Fair 
to choice, and $10.50@11.00 for fancy. No. 1 
Prairie, $6. 00; packing hay, $4. phe 00; bedding hay 
$5.00. Oat strawsold at $3.50@4.25, and rye straw 


(@1.40 per 100 pounds. 


choice. ®, 
For the week ending October 13 Prime Contract 
timothy sold at $5.30(@5.35 per cental, Prime Contract 
clover seed at $8.50(@8.60, Hungarian at $1.00(@1.50 
German millet at $0.75(@1.25 and buckwheat at $1.30 
The receipts of hay for the 
week were. 4,908 tons; shipments, 489 tons. Only a 
moderate business was transacted in this market dur- 
ing the past week. Choice timothy and Upland Prai- 
rie met with a fair inquiry and prices ruled very 
steady. Salesof No. 1 timothy ranged at $10. 00(@ 
a ak for fair to Choice and $11.25(@11.50 for fancy; 
2, $9.00(@9.50: Mixed, $7.50(@8.50; Illinois Upland 
Priie $4.50(@8.00 for poor to Choice; Indiana, $6.00 
(09.00 for fair to fancy: Kansas, $6.00(@11 00; Towa, 
$6.00 for poor and $7.50(@11.00 for fancy:_No. 1 Prai- 
rie, $7.50; packing hay, $4.50(@5.00. 
sold at $3.50(@4 50; oat straw at $3.50(@4.00 and rye 
straw at $4.00(@6.25. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the 4 weeks ending September 
29, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Geo. M. Lane, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - 
1894. | 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... | 605, O78 5| 1,182,012} 384,427; 922,267 
Corn, bushels........ 99,511) 141,274 6.12 12,987 
Oats, bushels......... | 224/346 194,118) 1225125 44°436 
Barley, bushels....... | 75.628 LSa0t eee Sects be 
Rye, bushels......... | 7,625 10,357 25,794 9.525 
Hay, tOUS ses nee toes | DOO Wi 8 eke TA) ois steers 
Flour, barrels........ 13,455) 14,005 10, 210 12,600 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DULUTH. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Duluth, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending Sept. 29, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Frank I. Wymada, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. | 


Shipments. 
Articles. - 
1894. 18938. | 1894. 1893. 

Wheat, bushels...} 4,907,291] 5,109,949 4,497,859] 3,328,041 
Corn; "busheleyy.ahiao. seo tee hae araete WS, Aa | ee ee 
Oats, bushels..... D2 2OU 5. ceo ae : LA Word ee een 
Barley, bushels... 460,346 27,261 72,741 12,421 
Rye, bushels..... 4,337 QDIBY sapecclawre aint ibete eae 
Flaxseed, bushels. 247,719 34,''40, L20;D09|. on eee tee 
Flour, barrels..... 617,438 BOB B22 sereware's 2 se\lieiee terete sO 
Output, produced 

Dulath ae... JOG; S191 cimeterione 659,758 158,825 

Superior....... ROW OLE anatase 258,046 95.120 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 4 weeks ending Sept. 29, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. 

1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels..... 762,624; 1,0 1,750 69,500) 248, 341 
Corn, bushels ...... 159,250 63,050 36,607 1,3: 0 
Oats, bushels....... 672,0 0 650,000} 595,732 448,800 
Barley, bushels, .... 2,627,526 607,100) 1,754,986) 811,605 
Rye, bushels ....... 86,335 57,600 29,700 60,400 
Grass seed, pounds. 725, 250) 133,350) 155,603} 260,104 
Flaxseed, bushels... 100,908 89,322 CRS oe ae oboe 
Broom: corn; D847 sa|caemtamecclonsettc calle a att ane ener ae 
Hay.<tons ace ee 698 1,158 36 Bd2 
Flour, barrels...... 242,329 91,285) 333,411] 209,083 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
ToJedo, Ohio, during the 4 weeks ending September 29, 
as compared with the Same period of “the preceding 
year, were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary 
of the Produce Exchange, as follows: : 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —_ —_} ——_---—--- -— 
1894. 1893. 1894, | 1893. 

Wheat, bushels....... 1,916, 100 ‘1,968, 200) 1,469,100 1,649,100 
Corn, bushels,........ 4y). 000 "511,500 24,500) 407,900 
Oats, bushels......... 88,900 47,100 Be 4.0} 45,000 
Barley, bushels....... ATU Ee os weniae 1,600 ra ates ac 
Rye, bushels ......... 40,900 43,600 br 5900) 28,100 
Clover seed, pounds. ..| 2, 956, 500) 5,531,025} 837,950) 2,442.60) 
Flour, barrels........ 6 075 10,595} = 95 ‘981| 133,1 98 


Wheat straw_ 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Ill., during the 4.weeks ending Sept. 29, 
as compared with the same period of the “precedinia 
year, were, according to R. C: SURE secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles. ——_ S| 
1894. 1893! 8 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 95,700 117, 400 35,400 88,200 
Corn, bushels ........ 673,250] 616.750 76.700 ~ 194,400 
Oats, bushels ........ 633,600) 1,801,800} 769,900 1,621, 900 
Barley, bushels....... 177,200 31,500}, 148.400 — 14,400 
Rye. bushels......... 6,600 600 6,600, 600. 
Mill Feed, tons....... 585 2,275 454 4.394 
Seeds, Ibs...... ..... 442.580} 140.000} 120,000. 60,000 
Broom Corn, lbs...... 195.000 none 217,000) none 
Hay, LOU Seem tines ce 1.970 3,460 465 998 
Flour, barrels........ 21,000 51,800 22,000 46,700 
Spirits & Liquors, bbls. 1,447 645 10,930 19,660 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. LE Dele Ps 1,465 39.300 23, 160 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


- 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at — 


Minneapolis, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending Sep- 
tember 29, as compared with the same period of the 
preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. os 

1894, 18938. ~| 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 8,591,550) 5,736,910} 654,980 892,050 
Corn, bushels......... 66,420} 158.410 4,370 60,990 
Oats, bushels......... 338,010) 352,440). 188,670) 135,290 
Barley, bushels....... 142,300) 368,950} 114.840) 141,580 
Bye, bushels’, .o.0.cn. 5b,970 13,880 8,240 7380 
Flaxseed, bushels... .. 126,260) 204,790 18,500} 126,720 
Hay, tors e kote 1,609 2,538 40 97 
Flour, barrels........ 7,263 15,808} 837,850) 739,629 

RECHIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 

BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month ending September 30, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. Thurston, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


Receipts by lake. Shipments by canal. 
Articles. = az = => 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893, 
Wheat, bushels. ..| 6,147,708] 6588 348) 4,412,523 5,219.944 
Corn, bushels. .... 2,713,339) 5,593,996) 1,180,399 1,763,949 
Oats, bushels..... 2,865,750) 3,868,743) 1,262,770 A85,752 
Barley, bushels. ..| 1,547,097 64,465) 904,715 49,736 
Rye, bushels ..... 118,805 32,500 24,814) is cathe 
Grass Seed, bags. . 10,140 oh) Ue ne lisrinee contri sc 
Flaxseed, bushels.| 600,540) —726,684/*5,016,672) *28,911,052 
Hays, HOUS.. << sesie'es|'o vale 2 ciel 5, tetas sll eicl ahs ermine | See ete 
Flour, barrels ....| 1,494,520] 1,382.840 504 1,170 
* Pounds. 


RECEIPTS ‘AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and shipments o of grain and hay at San 
Francisco during the month ending Sept. 80, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to T. C. Friedlander, secretary of 
the Produce Wxchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. a ——— ——— 
1804. 1893. 1804. 1893. 

Wheat, centals aan 1,118,044 1,7 01,340 wee 1,881,746 
OORT fe Pe tie Sear 6,555, 18,847 5, 2777 
Oats, iS oe a ater er 126 69,922 2,040 1,970 
Barley as en i 271198 BOA 276 143,652 416,281 
Rye, vhs 2,616 8,997 
Flaxseeds, sacks B43 1,923).. 
Plays OMS) «see Pit 17,758 16,196 
Flour, 14 bbls....... 79,8041 197,899 63,384 sl 206 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstutls, as compiled by George 
I*. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
October 6, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For the week ending|For the week ending 
Oct. 6 Oct 7 Sept.29. Sept. 80, 
1894. 1898. 1894, 1803, 
1,084,000} — 981,000) 1,425,000} 1,247,000 

64,000} 1 089, 000 64,000 “GBB, 000 
16,000 "B46 000 12,000) 758, 000. 
359,000)" * 280,000] °** 2685000] 


361,000, 


& 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of grain 
Saturday, Oct. 13, 1891, as compiled by George F. 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Albany Sanoces & 20,000 STOO erect seas 75,000 
Baltimore...... 4,219,000 24,000 <2 ,000 HBO) oo sgten sane 
Boston 603 0 0 14,000 395,000 G,UOQ) aes oe 
Buffalo ........ 2,233,0 0 270,0 0 124,090 16,005 855,000 
OO? Cla tity <2 - |) 6k ea OR Ses cl me Nene Sfatabuinkel ciel} liateieieys ayen,me 
Chicago.*. . 25 349,00U} 1,674,000] 1,421,000] — 169,000 45,000 
do afloat PRC oni « CS ae | Sens ee atlecce none orl ase thoes co 
Cincinnati...... 22,020 16,010 201 000 9,000 158,000 
Detroit..-...... 1,603,000 16,006 37,000 1, 00 51,000 
do afloat..... as Re wei|lnie aicaiae roll tnacleten isin’ ctltcinsc’acies a 
Plath... .... 3,315,000 106,0U0 21,006) 418,000 
RIG ANOABS sc .c))'ss sci.) was AoES Rane bona |dacadoso pe) Catan en 
Indianapolis. .. 343,000 20,000 SEA Bae cococaitendec: fee 
Kansas City....| 1,523,000 15,000 272.000 1000}... 5. 35 
Milwaukee ... 708,000].......... 72,0 0 11,000 169,000 
do afloat..... Og a Babs | EStR AeA Soin eels arat cates style 
Minneapolis. 9,166,000 3,000 253,000 38,090 42,010 
Montreal ...... 721,000 1,0 61,000} - 2,000 2,000 
New York......| 12,618,000) 273,010] 3,0°5,006) 17.000 1,000 
do afioat. 575,000 26,007 203,000)... 2... 39 000 
Oswego...... 30,000 51.0 0}... 5 225,000 
PBGOMIE. Scns. «sas 219,000 £5,000 348,000 Seca NEAe and 
Philadelphia 1.280,000 23,000) CLS) TU imac coneoeu enbace Sead 
St. Lonis....... 6,394,000 44,000} 529,000 7 000 3,000 
do afloat..... 39,000) 5 ose es 40 000}... Riconscta 
Toledo .. .... | 3,436,000 24,000} 310,00. 29,000 1,000 
JP SCID US os! \oGsitinn 008 haoesrotetteg Ec oo esti] DOCH ral OCA eIeettaS 
HOFONtG....<<- .- 61,000 BS ama sot TGOOUO Ne eccre soins 49,060 
On Canals...... 1.859,000 453,009 584,000 10,060 565,000 
On Lakes.......} 1,688,000 291,000 4055, (00 34,000 318,000 
Oa Miss, River.).......... S00 Bede ices fecteane Drea 
Total. .... ....| 75,074,000} 3,379,000) 9,08 1,000 385,000} 3,016,000 
poereeponding . 
date, 1893... €5,239,000} 9,010,000) 5,129,000 606,000! 2,032,000 


*Estimated from the best data available in advance of official 
figures. 


INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during 
the month of September, 1894, was graded as follows: 


WINTER WHEAT. 


White. Hard. Red. 
Railroad. - - - 
I No 
2 3] 4/1 2 ltl 2 3 4 |G@de. 
Bes...) + kd Bi Pail) S286) an Bl 5 
5 Ga a eee ae 161] 36). TB bol ZW. 
EAS «os aie | cs Sally 46) 57). 348) 121) 26 5 
Tlinois Central.| 2 2}..|. 44) 28). 528] 3848) 18) 20 
RRR ELM ONIN (200 oar oiho alae fnrmisrell es arclliats| vietscelieine ts | ore se flo'eee.@ 
POP MDILVE NOV ieee silnalsclle ocrilics cr ellciilisie eisiefess alse salle ves 
Wise wuye, N. Wi. .'s.. Malltanell ohey stadlttcye'oailtte Blo Rall ee ce wsaletas 
Wabash. ...... er aes. 7 Ai 285) 191), 13 5 
Oras ee c's a 1 3387| 151) 14 9 
Merce sts Ps). ol... etic coh Huge 4 acer semen 
Wis. Cent......|.. HORI Mea ONSITE fcol ili cect esha ecpeall oie ate g 
Grewestern....)..).c.)s-)..| LL} 58 Bi ER Ne Seal |e oars 
Ap iersowe,.|'..| 1) . 44] 76 46] 66] 23] 4 
Through & Spec} 2, 3). 1 1 1382} 158} 14 3 
Total each grade} 7; 16).. 820} 261] 2} 8074/1130) 119) 51 
ORCI INGA Voki fo Viva crellia'es enillevcilare » oe] cece lowes 4981 
: CORN. 
Yellow. | White. og 
Railroad. |——~———-'———_|__ 2 3 4 As 
2 3 2 3 ie} 
CG, Bie ®,..) 656) 28) 98, 1) 1,180 51 17| 1 
Omineir os Ps) (245| 18) 82) .6| 327] 78 eas 
Ons inte 389 51) 102} 16 450 53 Talc ries 
Illinois Cent.| 1,276 79) 865) 381 498 66 54 1 
Freeport Div.| 85 Name lhs vols Olen cs DS eine 
Gal. Div.N.W. 7D 7 4 1 101 29 6 is 
Wis.Div.N. W 1 Oley Sallaieeallipare uses DVR tigre Were iss5 
Wabash 391 4i} 120} 16 1433 80. 8 1 
G\e ET... te 19) 48} 13 148 20) Baty 
C., M.&St.P.| 21 Dates te 3B 9 LES rece 
PRC eat MO Wl rae liebe label cscs lorwe ow SlSdivale ely ses ee 
C. G. Western Al Roerte ere icecsid 7 3 lta tese he 
A., T. &8. Fe} 250 51] 2h i 845 49 Mera sisi 
Thr’gh & Spel 176 10} 19 2 4\ 18 13 
Totaleachgrd| 3,600) 308) SIL) 95) 8,294: 4i1 126 10 
PEOCAINGOMN v5. classes Matera Ratarael sceteresel toi acesrher|ieiayers "el 8,655 
OATS. , 
White 
White | Clipped, | No 
Railroad — 2 )38 —/| G'de 
1] 2 3 1 2 
re OUIG) is os sveivis » 
(OAV 1a Se 
(2 iQ: 
Illinois Central. . 
Freeport Div.. 
Galena Div. N. W. 
Wis. Div N. W.. 
PBS, 65 a's50.0 ois. 
4 to) 3 
C.,M. & St. P.. 
Wisconsin Central. 
C. G. Western. . 
may, oo 8. We....|.. 
Through & Special os 
Total each grade.|.. 
Motel oats.. ...... oF 


SPRING WHEAT. 


S Us 
2 No |Whit i FS 
5 a oO ee.) & 
Railroad. 3 2 3 4 Grade| cia 
2 1) 2) 2) 8 
OR BiG @ aecaettas 6 Cl i ta | 
Cp phon Ste Pacis steals initierocatels BYES aiailiero biecere 
CORE Ats ancien erases rein eiroell erste ml lk Salk: evacrerall Walecinscttccilan’s 
Illinois Central. Fehasehne alt yeie all Rrevere ois 
Freeport Div.. iBe DPRK divi Sess clbatats «aei) oats ave al iaree 
Galena DE N. W. Dl. waves Sere Ps Ogee 
Wins aeNe Wola ces Web eta es lescremil B omeoctel Paalenacae lictedar ets 
Wahashincn\ocan as tea VR: eaystcll heise 
Coa ren lla sy Sains cereal eueall RRB IEE Rersier oe NeteneO ces Sree aeS eter itso. 
CS Mi de StaP.s. 3: Raval eaverayas Ll, 
Varsity Cleint eae eeereall cto ete slice aretetel ine aisha kes 
CS GEWWeSEEINE fy ate |eactal Puate sellct Barat Ge wallet aes 
An PEGG Os Ole crac artic phe oe ahora ars erase hteraee cat 
‘Through & Special.!.. , Ais sketeres 
Total each grade ..| 1 10 fri ae 
MOKA Spe weatiescn'|eeellts eres|lteiereee Bilosee 
RYE 
Railroad. 1 2 | 3 |No Grade 
OPES se ies Sees cress tie ticieetinctere’? alliae oe NG 5 ara ts arate rotates 
PuMBEWc riley GAME) sdravs pds i heyerecays) siviaerai eles CA Pacl bootie tence 
ONOT RN Ternaun ove sda b nteibiesessis; «2 aintetoroe Bien eles scrsselateres 
MiiMois | Oemtrallc, «nc davon. as-otteeen 4 alts atatabe ei etek 
Hee DOR IDLY ay niciete-oulerererer sia cieveeretell le. sy Eilers & ayafercted 
Galena Div Ne Wieaessscssnsaceetses Son ctl aera abel saci yen 
WiSCOnsiM Dive ING SW tues c.cis cisiel stetnic People te LO set srel atacaieheteromiers 
WWEIDAISERS Eyre Syictae ¢ claw lectis ale wh chalets oponlpa te Dliae Aeeaiets sia 
(OR c0 Digel ean aan b ott A ae atten 2) ee Ace oben 
Cr AML nonstate eae caaaiele mstaseltterie aie «.ciltopos 22 DE A sresarevore rei 
NVuscOnsini Central: .. 2. cc dexceses aoc Bincatl aoe lrantea Nhe teak Seerer anes 
CEG Westerns . nese eee tk tas ues eatets Liltterailare teeters 
PA eo Sree aca wishes, Cuctetyaiecnent eNotes 1 De atsre ayers inne 2 
MAYOURH Gr epecial fo fa, cociecae cocci ce 9 GSS crater 
MOpAM CHEM AETAAG wisn). ayemys o's cieielvs «ale m ee Palle ne Olan es Palen at 
OCT CSC On Bee SOIR ate aS 117 
BARLEY. 
rn - 
Ellas ae 
|S aS 
Ost Ors 
Railroad. pe & ak 
Be 2 | AE 
pA |Y o as 
oes 42 
Seal Halt as 4 pl a [et 
CoB con Ohana 38 23 Ail comet eee 8,189 
COS ED ite © 161 | ee 1 1,588 
CONOR AGH reetaigte rae eerie locm aiftereiees ose iv ao ore oifS.ei av (all efavere) eis 1,913 
DULimOi SC Opa tals 2))|.Sla.sillecotellta ate shars\|leterneyasi love ete ile orale ays 4,195 
Freeport Div.. Sraltateltl «006 101 a MSs ise toate 407 
Galena Div. N. W. eine 116 3 UT. Melson 832 
Wis. Div. N. W..|..|..|251 355 66 3 13 G97 
WEDASDY ecto hers Faitiaiaue sa elNeee atbes aie 1,593 
DR aia oa ae erie mlltacci|lersialte- Aakche Iieveremeicral ere vaate 1 1,455 
Ch, Meee Stake ne liei= 29% 659 8, 10 if 1,423 
Wisconsin Central|..|..|... TS hcn liens Kaost 5 
C. G. Western. . -|j--| 20} 235 36) Peon 596 
Ae ales Sewer | et alo: Bun Ld Sra linte aeel ibe me 1,247 
Through & Spec’l|..}..]... By} Lh yea tares|fetay seater 2,161 
Total each grade.|..|../659, 1,647] 118) 16 16] 21,351 
Total barley...... chs Seco RES RACd cieucio teal Ato 2,457 
AI SOtiea Us AEA Tre i roret ciacotet teres taal faa! spats ellos leiayesart Seavoreiktlsteralai sti toute: slave 


One car of No, 1 barley does not appear in above table. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts aud 
shipments at Chicago during September, 1894 and 1893, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 

grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts. | Timothy | Clover | seeds, seed, corn, | Hay, 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. bu. lbs. tons. 

1894 ..| 6,103,268) 883,195) 141,480) 947,374)2, 404 4090, 22,159 
1898 ..| 9,795,429)1,379,825) 667,114/1,935,175] 399,040 32,090 
Shipts. | 
1894 ..| 9,819,422} 608,332 993,613} 551,431)1,150,484| 2,468 
1893 ..| 12,041,444]1,848,343) 882 2542 1,292,064] 520,599] 8,024 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 
WHEAT EXPORTS. ; 
The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 


that the destination of the wheat exported from the 
United States was as follows: 


Month ending Right months ending 

Countries. August 31. August 31. 

1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
United Kingd@’m]} 4,587,172, 7,181,985] 26,554,650] 41,586,729 
Germany.,..... "056, 314 412.583} 1,913,590} 1,982,802 
Mrancets sore 184.439] 2,015,836] 2,456,172) 7,775,532 
Other countries 

in Europe....| 1,969,269) 3,564,174) 10,963,586} 21,041,533 
Brit. North Am. 

Possessions. . 829,411} 1,804,554) 3,079,784] 5,082,79 
Mexico......... 4 267 8,854 6,480 
Cent. Am. states 

& Brit. Hond 10,835 4,335 46,497 29,998 
West Indies and 

Berman s~ J[et vireo es 1,420 7,138 10,995 
Brazil. . Li) Paces apy A 49 16,026 
Other countries 

8S. America. . 13 1,650 2,284 5,328 
Asia & Oceanica 1,162) 1,114 8,731 8,137 

ELICRR Way Sra c 8,024 27,892 9,401 328,406 

Total bushels} 8,546,649| 14,515,810] 45,050,736] 77,868,995 

DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 


CORN EXPORTS. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
the destination of the corn exported from this coun- 
try to be as follows: 


Month ending Eight months ending 
August 31. August 31. 
Countries. = 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 

United Kingdom. 224. 663 1,520,509} 17,097,962) 12,511,734 

Germany... .: 0s: 24,200) 1907,556| 6,877,924) 5,524,217 

Hinance te. voccecelanime wees we 166,421} 1,057,032) 1,392,955 
Other countries in 

Europe........ 215,781 868,589] 7,005,568] 6,154,247 
British North Am. 

Possessions , 103,078} 2,411,617) 3,142,006} 8,839,213 
M@XICO.. ccc, nen 10,467 143,629 128,716] 2,401,758 
Cent. Am. States 

& Brit. Hond’rs 12,242 7,639 308,482 137,200 
CUD AE (ae see atetac 180,073 70,872 829,718 746,602 
Puerto Rico...... 1.200 30 15,590 16,844 
Santo Domingo. . . BOO ler fesceiees 3,071 947 
Other West Indies 

and Bermuda .. 52,480 47,521 446,962 399,772 
South America... 20,873 20,606 93,834 368,065 
Asia and Oceanica 791 1,505 6,139 13,146 
Other coumbries sch id..commraeieee ce eee Byt17 3,164 

Total bushels. 846,745! 7,166,494 37,50 721! 38,509,864 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 


MARKETS. 
The wheat receipts at nine primary 


during the !4 weeks ending October 6, for 
last years, were as follows: 


markets 
the three 


1894. "1898. 1892. 
Ste SUOMI se cteiee <icin ices 7,023,000 7,455,000 15,663,000 
Toledoc sete iees ees 2s 10,319,000 6,981,000 16,261,000 
DV GUNOLWaeycies steisieernierel cis 2,264,000 4,019,000 3,647,000 
Kansas, City.icis s.sec. 4,417,000 5,505,000} 11,907,000 
Cineinnati,...........+% 423,000 480,000 1,058,000 
Winter wheat....... 24,446,000) 24,440,000} 48,536,000 
(CTIGR SO reas cteisteis eleiesin 17,023,000 8,070,000} 25,296,000 
Milwaukee............ 1,943,000 8,355,000 5,080,000 
Minneapolis........... 15.145,000} 12,489,000 15,633,000 
DMN snoohacuceeens 10,917,000} 10,567,000} 10,757,000 
Spring wheat....... 45,028,000} 34,431,000) 56,766,000 
Total, 14 weeks. .... 69,474,000] 58,871,000] 105,302,000 
\ 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 14 months ending with September, as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. Receipts. Shipments. 
Louis, Mo., during the month ending Sept. 30, as Months. . 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 1894-95. | 1893-94, | 1894-95. | 1893-94. 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the i ; 
: el ; AMIBUBH:. sn «so .| 1,860,250] 414,700) 429,373] 341,609 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: Senieaibery oaks, 751.3 0| 1,881,550/ 375,623| 1,195,733 
QOTOMET LF, cialawisteltvellsasie’s Ahere oe 2,040,800) . 0 < sae ae 1,810,110 
Receipts. Shipments. WGVETRDEN ec siet Ua sate otis sree LTS. ODO Sere s « « ssins 887,708 
Articles. = IWECEIUET \. tarctc crchsilaetaeine/s cars 498,900). 08.000. 383,932 
1894. 1893. 1894. | 1893. BTAALAIVY s ctatataiarele’allaiave erence ESB FOO acre, p's aie" 186,674 
—————_ ———-— | ——- —- MOpLGery: «acco eon |euwanasvies ROE Sue taie are 142,645 
Wheat, bushels.......| 748,600) 1,869,400] 223 3,572 TOR LALO da ouveccs vel lteqsmrane 84, OOOIS s v0'c ca wes 92,050 
Corn, bushels......... 322,000 1,785,000) 102 404, it4 soe. AD SATO DUL sev erctevemy. dois 9 101l ants tates eT 129,464 aii ielarcintcnate 60,423 
Oats, bushels......... 1,089,000) 1 ,048,300 UBACSSBI 242,596 | May... 2 ie eiciense:s)ni} wiare onin oa) DRS 2CO! . Sa vieiees as 72,463 
Barley, bushels....... 126,800 85,250 5,296 Cl RAR The eer gn a eRe ic BAO Wo ilasw eels 73,607 
Rye, bushels.......... 28,800 13,800 4,678 OSLO N OU saree acti eke oral eauealte Wine © LO OSBGO | core chiar are 38,547 
Tay ONS). i. vies oe os 15,267 11,087 2,732 1,651 
Flour, barrels ........ 99,387] 97,157] 168,259] 228,742 ioe sp saber 2,111,550} 7,093,683| 804,996] 5,285,498 
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je ——=+ GRAIN=NEWS 


Say brook, Ill4 has a new elevator. 
Ozark, Ark., 
A new elevator is to be built at Minier, I). 


is to have a new distillery. 


A cottonseed oil mill is to be erected at Oxford, Ala. 
G. H. Edson has bought the Malvern (IIl.) Elevator. 


A cottonseed oil mill may be built at Jonesboro, 
Ark 

G. P. Tolton is in the grain business at Rosalia, 
Wash. 

The Barnard Elevator at Lochiel, Ind., is com- 
pleted. 


It is said that Grant Park, IIl., is to have a $5,000 
elevator. 


EB. Whittemore, grain dealer of Hudson, Mass., has 
sold out. 


A farmers’ elevatur may be erected at Hamiota, 


Manitoba. 

S. Brown's large elevator at Kilbourn City, Wis., is 
completed, 

The Seymour Elevator at Kenton, Ohio, is about 
completed. 


Owen Duffy is erecting a 75- ton elevator at Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 


Edward Burk is building a grain warehouse at Al- 
mira, Wash. 

A grain warehouse is being erected at Edgar, Wis., 
by Mr. Bowe. 

Williams, Barrows & Co. 
Burr Oak, Ind, 

Spaulding Cartmell has a large grain elevator at 
Uniontown, Ky. 


have a grain elevator at 


Large flax manufacturing plants will be erected at 
Fort Scott, Kan. 


Thomas Wilson is building a 4,000-bushel elevator 
at Rushville, Ill. 


The Collison Elevator at Hartland, Wis., has com- 
menced business. 


Fred Bestow has just completed his new elevator at 
Jeffersonville, Ill. 


W. T. Lines is erecting a grain warehouse at Ed- 
monton, Manitoba, 


The Hoyt Elevator at Chillicothe, Ill., is completed 
and doing business. 


A starch factory and distillery may soon be erected 
at La Center, Wash. 


Phil D. Miller’s grain warehouse at Springfield, 
Ohio, has been closed. 


James Yassett is handling grain at Moscow, Wash., 
for a Seattle grain firm. 


Purcell & Co. contemplate erecting a 350,000-bushel 
house at Kensington, III. 


Walter Welsh, grain dealer at Stoney Point, Ontario, 
has made an assignment. 


James Dunlap’s elevator at Haysville, Ohio, will be 
rebuilt for the third time. 


W. J. Leake is adding a 15,000-bushel oat bin to his 
elevator at Jefferson, lowa. 


Seeley, Son & Co. are building a 60,000-bushel clean- 
ing elevator at Kansas City. 


The Farmers’ Alliance is operating a large grain 
warehouse at Pullman, Wash. 


Carrington & Hannah are about to build a 100,000- 
bushel elevator at Gifford, Ill. 


One of the elevators at La Crosse, Wis., 
added a Dickey Grain Cleaner. 


There is probability of a 75,000-bushel elevator be- 
ing erected at Circleville, Ohio. 


has lately 


Philadelphia capitalists contemplate erecting a 
pecan elevator at Waco, Texas. 


W. L. Luce is contemplating the rebuilding of his 
burned elevator at Elmhurst, Ill. 


Brown & Co.’s elevator at Cushman, IIl., has been 


rented by a Lintner grain dealer. 


The Central Elevator Company is building an addi- 
tion to its elevator at Tolono, Il. 


The Davenport warehouse at Clear Lake, S. D., is 
being remodeled into an elevator. 


The Morrison Grain & Lumber Company at Morri- 
son, lowa, has added to its equipment one of the A. P. 


Dickey Manufacturing Company’s quadruple sepa- 
rators. 


William Mull of Lawrence, Kan., will build an ele- 
vator of 15,000 bushels’ capacity. 


Cottrell’s elevator at Clarence, 
proved and increased in capacity. 


Wycoff Bros., grain dealers at. Arrowsmith, II1., 
been succeeded by Wycoff & Son. 


L. Sanborn has established a new office in his grain 
warehouse at Lime Springs, Iowa. 


Cathcart Bros., grain dealers at Kingsley, lowa, have 
been succeeded by T. 8S. Cathcart. 


The Acadia (La.) Rice Milling Company has over- 
hauled and improved its rice mill. 


The Henry C. Jackson Grain Company has been in 
corporated at Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Ill., is being im- 


has 


H. Knudtzon’s new warehouse at Bowdle, S. D., is 
now completed and taking in grain. 


The Illinois Central Elevator at Cairo, IIlL., 
leased by Carrington, Hannah & Co. 


has been 


The ©. Bishop Grain Company has purchased a 
grain warehouse at Buchanan, Mich. 


Howe, Hillsdale & Dean’s new elevator at Sauk 
Center, Minn., is now receiving grain. 

A. Reidel has completed his new elevator at Forest- 
ville, Mich., and is now doing business. 

W. L. Matthews is erecting an elevator to be run in 
connection with his mill at Marlette, Mich. 

M. B. Sheffield of Faribault is erecting a 10,000- 
bushel grain warehouse at Wisconsin, Minn. 

R. B. Gibbs, grain and coal dealer at Morrill, Kan., 
has been succeeded by Gibbs & Ingham. 

A. Moyer & Co. are building their elevator at Lis- 
towel, Manitoba, which burned recently. 


Hartley Bros. will erect an elevator at Wadena, 
Ind. Work will not commence this year: 


Jacob Smith has obtained possession of EK. M. Kin- 
near’s grain warehouse ut Sprague, Wash. 

A. J. Scott, dealer in grain and lumber at Duncan, 
Ill., has been succeeded by Scott & Gaines, 


The Metz Brewing Company has been incorpcrated 
at Omaha, Neb., with a capital of $250 000. 


W.H. Muftley, grain and lumber dealer at Osage, 
Iowa, has been succeeded’ by M. A: Sprague 


A new grain elevator has been built in connection 
with the Oneida Roller Mills at Oneida, N. Y. 


Baldwin & Son have succeeded N. W. Thomas & 
Co., grain and flour dealers at Coaticook, Que. 


Parties at Fresnillo, Mexico, are negotiating for the 
establishment of a corn or rice starch factory. 


A new grain commission house has been established 
at Duluth under the name of C. C. Ames & Co. 


A new 25,000-bushel elevator is being built by the 
St. Mary’s Milling Company at St. Mary’s, Mo. 

Fowler & Sterling, grain and provision commission 
dealers at Chicago, have dissolved partnership. 


Orr Bros. have erected a large elevator at Windsor, 
Ontario, to be run in connection with their mill. © 


The two elevators at Lenox, Mich., handled in 
August 52,000 bushels of grain, principally oats. 


P. A. Deyo & Son are building a large elevator at 
the dock and Ashburton avenue, New York City. 


Goodman & Mullikin, a new firm of grain dealers at 
Bondsville, Ill., have decided to erect an elevator. 


The St. Anthony and Dakota Elevator Company is 
erecting a 35,000-bushel elevator at Colfax, Minn. 


The elevator at Hamilton, Mont., has just been 
equipped with Dickey Warehouse Grain Cleaners. 


John P, Johns, grain dealer at Somerville, Ohio, says 
he is finding plenty of business despite hard times. 


The W. D. Mathews Malting Company has been or- 
ganized at Leroy, N. Y., with a capital of $300,000. 


The Coe Elevator at Pontiac, Ill., has begun to re- 
ceive grain. The Miller Elevator also is kept busy. 


William Koch has taken possession of M. K. Ham- 
mond’s elevator and grain business at Stockton, Il, 


A Dickey Dustless Separator has lately been put in 
the elevator at Jewett Mills and at Hammond, Wis. 


Levi Johnson has completed his new elevator at 
Woodruff, Ill., and is ulready doing a good business. 


The Union Elevator Company has changed the loca- 
tion of its principal office from Joliet to Chicago, Ill. 


Kd. Johnson, formerly of Osco, Tl., has purchased 
Poppleton, Sherrard & Co.’s elevator at Geneseo, III. 


Sykes & Kello of Portsmouth, Va., are interested in 
a projected grain elevator, to be erected in that city. 


It is reported that the elevator companies of the 
Southwest had a highly satisfactory business last year 


|. ao #0 


with both country and terminal houses, but that the 
present season has not opened so auspiciously. 


The Onalaska Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Onalaska, Wis., with a capital of $14,000. 


Smith & Marvel is the name of a new grain firm 
which has just commenced business at Midland City, 
Ill. 


N. J. Rulison has purchased the Graves Elevator at 
Seneca, Ill., for $2,800. Mr. Graves failed some time 
ago. 


The A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s ware- 
house cleaners have been put in the elevator at Vinita, 
Dee 


Arthur Guenther and Aug. Giesecke will erect an 
elevator at San Antonio, Texas, where they operate a 
mill. 


Hartley Bros. are erecting a grain elevator at Percy, 
Ind., which will be run by a 10-horse power gas en- 
gine. 


The Tileston Milling Comipany is building a brick 
elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity at St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


The ruins of the burned Wackerbarth & Blamer 
Elevator at Independence, Iowa, were torn down re- 
cently. 


Work on the Andrews Elevator at Rossville, IIl., 
has commenced. It will be built on a new plan with 
dumps 


The Lacy Grain Company of Sioux Falls, 8. D., 
failed recently with liabilities at $20,000; assets un- 
known. 


Zilliac & Schaffer will commence work on the con- 
struction of an elevator at Cynthiana, Ind., next 
spring. 

Hamilton & Rourke, grain dealers at Pendleton, 
Ore, report lively business at their several ware- 
houses. 


A company has been formed to build and operate a 
brewery at Prince Albert, Ontario, with a capital of 
$10,000. ‘ 


H. Higgins & Co. of Chicago have commenced work 
on the construction of a new grain warehouse at Hth- 
erly, Ill. 


The Ennis (Texas) Cotton Oil Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 to establish an 
oil mill. 


J. H. Dracass, proprietor of the mills and elevator 
at Streetsville, Ont., has shlared the capacity of the 
elevator. 


Lister, Andrew & Co., successors to Ed, Andrew & 
Co., grain dealers at Rossville, Ill., are erecting an 
elevator. 


Chambers, Price & Co. have opened offices at Pull- 
man, Wash., and are establishing a grain exporting 
business. 


The C. Birkhofer Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Minneapolis, Minn., with a capital of 
$250,000. 


The National Milling Company's elevator at Toledo, 
Ohio, is to be enlarged from 250,000 to 600,000 bushels’ — 
capacity. 


The South Dakota Grain and Fuel Company has 
been incorporated at Garretson with a capital stock 
of $25,000. 


The Cheathan-Baker Grain Company of Pullman, 
Wash., has been succeeded by the Baker-Madge Grain 
Company. 


The A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company has put 
in a number of its elevator grain cleaners in New York 
City houses. 


Milroy & Johnson, grain dealers at Hopkinton. Iowa, 
have dissolved partnership, Peter Milroy continuing 
the business. 


Joseph Yates Jr. has formed a partnership with his 
son, A. H. Yates, and is building a granary at Pleasant 
Grove, Minn. 


Granville, Iowa, has two grain firms (reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding), Wolf & Hinze and Cannon 
Bros. & Haas. ; 


The Norfolk (Va.) Brewing Company has been or- — 
ganized with a capital of $150,000 and will erect a 
modern plant. 


Negotiations are being carried on looking to the es- 
tablishment of a wheat and corn starch “factory at 
Wichita, Kan. ; 


Trexel & Hari, grain merchants at Cissna Park, Ill., 
have assigned, but will doubtless soon commence ~ 
business again. ‘ 


The Mountain City Mill Company of Chattanooga 
Tenn., is preparing to erect a 150,000-bushel elevator, 
to cost $15,000. 


The Central Elevator Company, Minneapolis, re- 
elected its old officers as follows: F. H. Peavey, 
president; G. I’, Sunwall, vice-president and manager; — 
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at Janesville, Wis., to the Porter Milling Company of 
Winona, Minn. 
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J. A. Reed, secretary; C. F. Deaver, treasurer. The 
officers together with Judge J. I. Best are the direct- 
ors. 


Edward C., Aaron T. and J. Summers have formed 
a company and commenced a grain dealing business 
at Milford, Ill. 


Jennison Bros. & Co. have sold their grain elevator 


The three elevators at Balaton, Minn., have re- 
ceived a good overhauling and are now working all 
the better for it. 


The Idaho Milling, Grain & Power Company of 
Franklin, Idaho, has discontinued its branch of busi- 
ness at Pocatello. 


On account of failing health ©. J. Greischar has 
been compelled to sell his grain and hay business at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


IF. M. Black’s large elevator at Freemont, Iowa, is 
now completed. Itis the pride of the town and the 
cock of the walk. 


T: 0: Gage and L. B. Edmunds have formed a com- 
pany, and will carry on a grain, hay and feed business 
at Aberdeen, S. D. 


The Ogilvie Milling Company. has leased Wood- 
cock’s elevator at Chater, Manitoba, and placed W. 
H. Reid in charge. 


' The Western Cotton Oil Manufacturing Company 
has been inéorporated at San Antonio, Texas, with a 
capital of $100,000. ‘ : 


A company has been organized at Hamilton, On- 
tario, with a capital of $100,000, for. the establish- 
ment of a brewery. 


The Winona Mill Company’s 250,000-bushel terminal 
elevator at Winona, Minn., will be ready to receive 
grain by November 1. 


Kinnear Bros. of Seattle, Wash., are building eleva- 
tors along the line of the Great Northern where they 
will buy wheat this fall. 


L. T. Sowle & Sons’ 
apolis is now completed and receiving grain. 
Crocker will have charge. 


Geo. O. Harrison and W. A. Merrill have tormed a 
partnership and engaged in the grain business at 
Columbus Junction, Iowa. 


The 60,000-bushel elevator at Lochiel, Ind., is near- 
ing completion and will soon receive grain. A gas 
engine will furnish power. 


The Monarch Elevator Company will erect a 35,000- 
bushel elevator at Grand Bend, N. D., to take the place 
of the one burned recently. 


Erie Canal boatman have formed a company at 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the construction of a floating ele- 
vator to cost about $40,000. 

Crabbs & Reynolds, dealers in grain, seeds, etc., at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., are making large shipments of 
cloyer seed to Toledo, Ohio. 


* Mobile, Ala, is still hard at work with her com- 
mittees and sub-committees on that elevator project. 
She’ll have an elevator yet. 


One of the elevators at Memphis, Mich., has lately 
added one of the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s warehouse cleaners. 


The Rock Island Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., 
which will have a capacity of about 500,000 bushels, 
will be completed January 1. 


The Echo Mills Grain Warehouse at Fairfield, 
Wash., has been leased for this season by Messrs. 
Sloane, Grishell & Wiseman. 


Standard Elevator at Minne- 
L. E. 


A brewing company has been organized at Rock- 
ford, Ill., with a capital stock of $200,000. A large 
modern plant will be erected. 


J. G. Hoey, late proprietor of an elevator at Cha- 
ter, Manitoba, is now managing it for a farmers’ asso- 
ciation with his usual success. 


The Webster Manufacturing Company has furnished 
the machinery for the addition to the Toledo & Wa- 
bash Elevator at Toledo, Ohio. 


The Simpson & Robinson Company have completed 
the new malt house and elevator for the L, J. Aaron 
Company at South Chicago, Il. 


- Captain H. C. Peek, a well-known elevator man of 
Oregon, Ill., has held the office of sheriff of his 


county for the last four years. 


= 
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Negotiations are pending between the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and the Canadian Pacific officials at 
Montreal for the erection of a large elevator at Winni- 
peg. 

Regarding the insurance on D, Milligan & Son’s ele- 
vator at Eldora, lowa, the Hldora Herald says: The 
fire association of Philadelphia settled with D. Milli- 
gan & Son for the loss of the elevator and grain which 
was destroyed recently, The property was insured 


ahd 


for $2,300, but the company’s agent bluffed Fred 
Milligan into settling for $2,000. 


The firm of Vilmar & Goetze, grain and produce 
dealers of New York City, has been dissolved, Otto 
Goetze carrying on the business. 


A 25,000-ton warehouse will be erected at Portland, 
Ore., to take the place of the one recently destroyed 
by fire. Sealed bids are wanted. 


The A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s grain 
cleaners have been put in the elevators at Society 
Hill, 8S. C., and Haubstadt, Ind. 


The Eastman MiJl Company have begun the erection 
of a 150,000-bushel elevator at La Crosse, Wis., to be 
used in connection with the mill. 


Fred Plate, grain dealer at Maryland Station, IIL, 
who failed some time ago, has started up again, and 
says he will pay dollar for dollar. 


The elevator owned by C. J. Miller & Co., at Swartz 
Ceeek, Mich., has recently been supplied with a re- 
ceiving separator and gas engine. 


Ogiivie’s elevator at Glenboro, Manitoba, reports, as 
one day’s business last month, shipped 22 cars of 
wheat and received 7,000 bushels. 


The A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s grain 
cleaners have lately been put in elevators at Chicago, 
and in the elevator at Ottawa, Ill. 


The A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company has 
lately put in one of its large size grain cleaners for 
elevator use at Leavenworth, Kan. 


Seeley, Son & Co. have recently completed a 15,000- 
bushel elevator at Pilger, Neb., for Mr. Vale. Power 
is supplied by a Lewis Gas Engine. 


The Nebraska City Cereal Mills of Nebraska City, 
Neb., have ordered a second automatic scale of the 
Chicago Automatic Scale Company. 


Walter Bros., grain dealers at Ida Grove, Iowa, have 
assigned on account of the depression in wheat. Their 
liabilities are $20,000, assets $12,000. 


W. J. Bawlf, produce, flour and grain dealer, Port 
Arthur, Ontario, has moved to Winnipeg, where he 
will engage in the same line of trade. 


The agitation for that large grain warehouse at 
Seattle, Wash., still goes merrily on, but the railroads 
still stickle at the switching charges. 


Kansas City exporters are said to be shipping grain 
to Champaign, Ill., where it is transferred and shipped 
direct to Liverpool via Newport News. 


The addition to W. A. Coombs’ elevator at Cold- 
water, Mich., is now completed, and enlarges the 
capacity of the plant to 85,000 bushels. 


J. L. Mead & Co. have purchased W. A. Poyer’s 
grain warehouse at Norwalk, Ohio. The new firm ex- 
pects to establish a prosperous business. 


The A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company has 
lately equipped the elevators at Kimmell, Ind., and 
Oto, lowa, with its overblast separators. 


Farmers’ elevators at Cypress River and Holland, 
Manitoba, have declared a dividend of 12 and 14 per 
cent. respectively for the last crop year. 


Rk. E. Pratt & Co. of Decatur, Ill., have built an ad- 
dition to their elevator at Grand Crossing, thereby in- 
creasing the capacity to 100,000 bushels. 


Bartlett, Frazier & Co.’s elevator at South Chicago, 
lll., is being equipped with a full line of machinery 
by the Webster Manufacturing Company. 


The Chicago and Pacific Elevator Company of Chi- 
cago has begun suit to compel J..M. Parr & Son to 
pay a balance due on wheat transactions, 


The farmers’ warehouse at Mapleton, Minn , is said 
to have shipped three times as much grain thus far 
this season as for the same period ast year. 


Heineman & Co., general merchants at Tehachapi, 
Cal., advanced money on grain before harvest, and 
when grain went down the company failed. 


A Farmers’ Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated at James Station, 8. D., with a capital of $2,500. 
Albert Draeger and others are the incorporators. 


A check forged in the name of Reed & Co, grain 
dealers at Tacoma, Wash., was accepted at the bank 
at that city recently, and the forger disappeared. 


M. T. and H. R. Gass of Flint, Mich., have been 
offered a bonus of $15,000 to erect an elevator at 
Mobile, Ala., whither they have gone to negotiate. 


G. 8. Barnes & Co. of Minneapolis have opened a 
grain commission house at Duluth under the manage- 
ment of John Shely, formerly chief state grain in- 
spector. > 

A one-eyed man successfully worked the old Rich- 
land game on gullible Philadelphians recently. He 
represented himself as the agent of Pratt & Co. of 
Decatur, Ill., and sold 10 cars of invisible corn and 
got $75 on a draft. As another achievement he pro- 


firm and 
He was not appre- 


cured 5,000 grain sacks from a certain 
shipped them to Pratt & Co. 
hended. 


During the five weeks ending September 29 there 
was shipped from Winnipeg 633 bushels of wheat, 
against 1,095 bushels during the same time in 1893. 


It is reported that Armour of Chicago is going to 
store a half million bushels grain in Peoria, Il. 
Union Hlevators Nos, 1 and 2 will be used, it is said. 


A large cottonseed oil mill will be erected at Jack- 
sonville, Ala., by the Jacksonville Oil Mill Company. 
It will be equipped with the latest improved ma- 
chinery. : 


C. A. Rogers, a Chicago grain broker, has been 
arrested on the charge of violating the postal laws. It 
is alleged that he addressed threatening postal cards to 
a debtor. 


The Simpson & Robinson Company are buildinga 
1,500,000-bushel elevator for Keith & Co. on the South 
branch of the Chicago River, near Kighteenth street, 
in Chicago. 

The hay and straw commission firm of Slocum & 
Townsend of New York City has been dissolved. J. 
G. Slocum together with John Ratzer will continue 
the business. 


The Heidenreich Company are building an annex 
of 1,250,000 bushels’ capacity to the Union Elevator at 
Chicago for the Chicago Railway and Terminal Ele- 
vator Company. 


The St. Anthony and Dakota Elevator Company is 
erecting an elevator of 30,000 bushels’ capacity at 
Wylie, Minn., and 25,000-bushel houses at Cavalier 
and Nash, N. D. 


The Fauerbach Brewing Company, Madison, Wis., 
are making extensive improvements in their plant. 
Their old brewery is to be entirely torn down and a 
new one erected. 


Mr. 5. T. Lupe, proprietor of the Sedalia Elevator 
at Sedalia, Mo., writes us that the published report 
that he had sold out his business at that place is alto- 
gether unfounded. 


Crockett Bros. & Sanborn, doing a grain, hay, flour 
and provision commission business at Boston, Mass., 
have dissolved, C. B. Crockett, G. W. Crockett and J. 
L. Arsenault continuing. 


Geo. D. Laing’s elevator at Dixon, Ill., is just com- 
pleted. It is equipped with modern. machinery and a 
17-horse power electric dynamo supplies power. The 
capacity is 12,000 bushels. 


The Kansas City Hay Press Company will scon 
commence the erection of a new elevator on the site 
of the Advance Elevator in Kansas City, Mo., which 
was burned some time ago. 


The Des Moines (lowa) Elevator Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. The in- 
corporators are C. F. McCarty, L. Mott, B. A. and Lee 
Lockwood and M. McFarlin. 


Valentine & Co. have been incorporated at Chicago, 
with a capital of $100,000, to deal in grain, provisions, 
etc. The incorporators are G. A. Arbogast, E, 8S. 
Tillotson and Sabina Connolly. 


G. S. Eggleston is using a new dump at his elevator 
at Gibson, Il]. Grain is dumped into a car on the 
ground and elevated by means of block and tackle and 
the team delivering the wheat. 


Mr. Rouinthwaite, manager of the farmers’ elevator 
at Brandon, Manitoba, states that he has taken the 
greatest amount of grain at his elevator received in 
one day at that place this season. 


Tromanhouser Bros. have the contract for erecting 
an elevator to be run in connection with the La Grange 
Mills at Red Wing, Minn. It will be 48x50 feet and 
have a capacity of 80,000 bushels. 


Judgment has been entered against the firm of Saw- 
ver, Wallace & Co., grain merchants of New York 
City and Louisville, Ky., who failed in® September, 
1890, with liabilities of $144,000. 


It is reported that Manitoba wheat is pouring into 
Duluth at arate never before equaled. In the first 
week of October the receipts equaled those of the 
three preceding weeks of September. 


The mandamus proceedings brought by Murray 
Nelson against the Chicago Board of Trade is having 
a hearing in the courts. Mr. Nelson has brought 
suit to enforce his re-instatement to membership of the 
board, 


The partnership existing between Bateman & 
Chapin, lumber, implement and grain merchants, 


Harthey, Manitoba, has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. The business will be continued by IF. 
Chapin. 

The floating elevator, Empire, located at the Tift 
Farm, Buffalo, is said to be the smartest one legged 
elevator in the state of New York. It is capable of 
loading a canal boat with 8,000 bushels of wheat in 
40 minutes, It is provided with steam capstans for 
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shifting, steam shovels and all other modern improve- 
ments. It is manned by experts who lose very little 
time in shifting from one, hatch to another, or from 
one vessel to another.—Canal Defender. 


L. S. Hogeboom, representative of The Knicker- 
bocker Company has sold six No. 7) and four No. 8 
Cycloné Dust Collectors to be put in Bartlett, Frazier 
& Co.’s elevator at South Chicago, Ml. 


Country elevators in the Northwest are complain- 
ing of lack of cars to handle grain. In some less 
blessed parts of the country elevator men are com- 
plaining of the lack of grain to handle. 


J. U. Adams & Co., a large grain firm in Minneapo- 
lis, has opened a branch office at Seattle, Wash. E. 
Cardin is manager and business will be doneon a large 
scale as soon as the firm can get settled. 


On account of the short corn crop and consequent 
lack of grain to handle, Charles Counselman, the Chi- 
cago elevator man, has closed about half of his coun- 
try houses in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 


George Davies has retired from the firm of the 
Cleveland Grain and Commission Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The business will now be carried on by 
Charles Herman, A. C. Guth and A. S. Kohl. 


Work has commenced on a new elevator for the 
Saginaw Milling Company at Saginaw, Mich. The 
building will be 22x70 feet, and about the same height 
as the mill. It will have a capacity of 45,000 bushels. 


C. H. Vanderwalker, feed and coal dealer at Argen- 
tine, Mo., has purchased a feed grinder and made ar- 
rangements for carrying on a retail trade. His ex- 
ample might profitably be followed by elevator men. 


The Ottoson Grain and Coal Company of Badger, 
Iowa, which has elevators at Humboldt, Badger, Vin- 
cent and I't. Dodge, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000. O. and Chris. Ottoson are the in- 
corporators. 

A co-operative shipping association has been organ- 
ized at Tonica, Ill., by the farmers of the vicinity, of 
which A. G. Robinson is president and C. A. Knapp 
secretary. The association own and will attempt to 
operate a new elevator. 


An addition is being built to the Three-I elevator at 
Kankakee, Ill., which will enlarge its capacity from 
150,000 to 200,000 bushels. The engine house is also 
being enlarged, and a 100-horse power engine will take 
the place of the present one. 


The Western Supply Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Lawrence, Kan., with a capital stock of $25,- 
000. Directors: A. Hendley, J. Underwood, H. EK. Ben- 
son, G. R. Gould and J. R. Greenlees. The company 
will carry on a grain business. 

Considerable excitement was caused at Elyria, Ohio, 
by the finding of adynamite bomb with a fuse at- 
tached in the Lake Shore and Michigan Centra] Ele- 
vator October 3. If the bomb had exploded the ele- 
vator would have been wrecked. 


Lilly, Bogardus & Co., extensive dealers in hay, 
grain and feed at Seattle, Wash., have been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000, and have opened 
a branch house at Whatcom under the incorporate 
name of Lilly, Bogardus & Bacon, 


Harris & Co., grain dealers, have been incorporated 
at Lincoln, Neb., with a capital stock of $140,000. 
The incorporators are F. L. Harris, A. K. Root, E. 
Lindsey and John H. Ames. F. L. Harris’ elevator 
and other property has been purchased. 


There are about 900,000 bushels of wheat in eleva- 
tors in Monroe County, N. Y., including much of the 
crops of 1892 and 1898. In 1892 this wheat would 
have brought $1.02, now it will be sold (if that is pos- 
sible) for half that amount. Hold your wheat! 


- Frederick Kiorboe has brought suit against the 
Miller Grain and Elevator Company at St. Louis, Mo., 
to recover damages for alleged breach of contract by 
defendants in failing to ship a specified quantity of 
grain from St. Louis to Norfolk, Va., for export. 


The new marine elevator annex at Buffalo, N. Y., 
with a capacity of 650,000 bushels, added to the old ele- 
vator, with room for 130,000 bushels, is completed. The 
work was done in sixty days. A reception was given 
by the company to the marine and other interests. 


I. H. Peavey & Co., the Minneapolis elevator firm, 
has decided to go into the grain and feed commission 
business on an extensive scale. They will solicit con- 
signments of mill feed, etc. It is surprising that small 
houses are not alive to the profits in the feed business. 


W.S. Jackson’s elevator at Idaho Falls, Idaho, has 
been improved and increased in capacity to 100,000 
bushels; a handling capacity of 500 bushels per hour, 
and cleaning and grading 300 bushels per hour. Its 
value is now $25,000, and an increased business is 
looked for this year. 

The elevator men and the merchants of Hector, 
Minn., haye declared war. The latter announced 
their intention of running an independent elevator 
and paying such prices for grain that the farmers’ 
trade would be drawn toit. The Monarch and Vic- 
toria Klevator Companies will play tit for tat and 
open general stores and compete with the merchants. 
There is similar trouble at Renville, where the Em- 


pire Elevator Company will open a store. What de- 
gree of clemency will be allowed the merchants? 


The Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad Company 
has let contract to Burke Bros. for the erection of 
buildings for a grain elevator at Bridgeport, Ala. 
The plant is to have a capacity of 150 carloads, 100x 
200 feet, and be completed in sixty days at an esti- 
mated cost of $15,000. 


W. E. Sherer, Minneapolis agent for S. Howes of 
Silver Creek, N. Y., has taken orders for Eureka Grain 
Cleaners as follows: One No. 5 scourer for Osborne & 
McMillan Elevator, one No. 5 scourer to Sowle & Sons 
for the Standard Elevator, one No. § oat clipper to EB. 
S. Woodworth & Co, for the Shoreham Elevator. 


The Metcalf-McDonald Company is building a 100,- 
000-bushel addition to the E. R. Pratt Elevator at 
Seventy-fourth street and Western avenue, Chicago. 
The elevator will be ready to receive grain within 
thirty days from date of contract. The elevator builder 
has to hustle when he does get anything to do nowa- 
days. 

An heir to two and one-half acres of land in Minne- 
apolis, which is occupied by the Minneapolis Union 
Elevator Company, has brought suit to compel the 
company to vacate. Some years ago the owner re- 
fused to sell this property and it was condemned for 
railway purposes and finally secured by the elevator 
company. 

Elevator companies at Fairfax, Minn., are begin- 
ning what may be a hot fight with the Norton Milling 
Company. The milling company overbid the eleva 
tors in buying farmers’ wheat and got most of the 
trade; now the elevators have joined forces and are 
shipping in flour to compete with the Norton com- 
pany’s business. 


The partial failure of the corn crop in Kansas and 
Nebraska has caused the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
Railroad to temporarily abandon a number of small 
grain stations. The stations at Pauline, LeRoy, 
Spring Branch, Huntley, Keene, Verona, (ushton, 
Burres, Hndicott and Hansen, all in Nebraska, have 
already been closed. 


The first grain elevator in the world operated by the 
pneumatic process is now daily receiving and ship- 
ping grain in Toledo. Suction and blast are the two 
common words that express the process. The former 
to elevate, and the latter to expel the grain. It is a 
perfect success, so far, and a credit to the proprietors. 
— Toledo Market Report. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad has reduced elevator 
rates at Manitoba country 4@1¢4 cents per bushel, in- 
cluding 20 days storage. Port William elevator rates 
have been reduced to 2? cent, including 2C days stor- 
age, and4cent for each subsequent 30 days. This 
reduction will be very beneficial to farmers in hand- 
ling their heavy ‘crops. 


At the annual meeting of the S. Y. Hyde Elevator 
Company at La Crosse, Wis., the following officers 
were elected: S. Y. Hyde, president and manager; 
H. J. O’Neill, vice-president; C. W. Thompson, treas- 
urer; EK. EK. Clark, secretary. The board of directors 
are S. Y. Hyde, H. J. O’Neill and C. E. Bennett. A 
cash dividend was declared. 


The National Elevator imbroglio is troubling the 
Chicago grain trade again just when everything 
seemed settled. The National’s receipts are under 
the grain in other houses, and as December delivery 
is the last one on which the receipts will be regular, 
as this time approaches the discount will increase, 
unless some settlement is made and Murry Nelson’s 
house is declared regular. 


The number of houses being erected by the Great 
Northern Elevator Company has been noticed in these 
columns from time to time. This company has 
shown great epterprise this summer, and proved itself 
worthy of its name.. It has new houses at Portland 
Junction, Hope, Murray’ and Ardock, N. D., and at 
Rothsay and Graceville, Minn., all of which are frém 
80,000 to 40,000 bushels’ capacity. 


By order of the court the interior houses belonging 
to the Northern Pacific Elevator Company will be sold 
at the court house at Moorehead, Minn., on October 
29. The Lake Superior and the Union Improvement 
Elevator Companies haye also been directed to sell their 
terminal houses on the same date at Duluth. Pro- 
vision is made for paying first liens and bringing the 
rest of the proceeds into court for distribution. 


We note that the Kineon Coal Company of Cincin- 
nati, which is building the largest coal pockets in the 
West, has contracted with Borden & Selleck Company 
of Chicago to equip the entire plant with the Harri- 
son Roller Flight Conyeyors and Elevators with ca- 
pacity of 1,000 tons per day. This will be one of the 
most modern up-to-date systems of pockets in the 
pores and will be of considerable interest in coal 
circles, 


Manitoba farmers are telling each other that the 
local grain shippers are making unduly Jarge profits 
handling their grain, mixing their grades, etc., and 
are considering the feasibility of handling their own 
grain under the auspices of the Patrons of Industry. 
It is proposed to put a million bushels of No. 1 Hard 
-Manitoba on the English market, selling it by samples 
furnished in advance, thus evading the felonious at- 


tempt of the mixers. It is to be hoped that the Pat — 


rons have more experience than would be indicated by — 
their shipping grain to Liverpool to discover the mar- 
gin upon which local shippers operate. 


Axel Johnson has brought suit against M. Consi- — 


dine & Son, grain and hay commission dealers at Chi- 
cago, to recover $50,000 damages. Johnson is a. hay 
and feed dealer and he alleges that Considine & Son 
caused his assignment by getting him to execute a 
judgment note for $700. j 


Peculating employes of the Tacoma (Wash.) Ware- 
house and Elevator Company were recently caught 
red-handed and a course of wheat stealing covering a | 
year in time came to an end. The amount or number 
of the thefts is not known, but many complaints had 
been made. They were not prosecuted. 


A Superior, Wis, paper says: The two Monitor 
Flax Cleaners recently put in the Belt Line Elevator 
by B. F. Ryer of Chicago, general agent for Huntley, 
Cranson & Hammond, have been thoroughly tested 
and proved highly satisfactory. Recently the Belt 
Line Company shipped a 65,000-bushel cargo of flax, 
which was cleaned by the machines. 


The new U’Neill Elevator at South Chicago, IIl., 
shipped its first cargo of grain September 20. For 
the balance of the season the new elevator will be de- 
voted exclusively to barley, and it is probable that 
but little grain except barley will ever be handled 
there. The trade in barley is thus moved from Mil- 


waukee to Chicago. _For many years H. J. O’Neill, a 


the barley king, has shipped immense quantities of 
that grain from the West to the lakes, ‘Milwaukee 
having been his lake port. ; 


The courts have entered an order authorizing the — 
receiver for the D. Eggleston & Son Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., to borrow $185,000 on account of that cor- 
poration to redeem the Neely grain elevator from fore- 
closure sale. The insolvent commission firm holds 
two claims against Albert C. Neely, owner of the ele- 
vator, secured on the warehouse pruperty. One for 
$30,000 is a second-lien on the elevator and the other 
for $40,000 is a fourth or fifth lien. The elevator is 
estimated to be worth $250,000 and to realize a net 
profit of from $1,200 to $2,000 a month. 


A swindling game whereby Kansas City grain mer- 
chants would have been heavy losers was nipped in 
the bud recently. A young man representing himself 
as J. T. Morse of St. Joseph and a representative of 
Sharp & Hayes, grain shippers of Miltonvale, Kan., 
presented a forged bill of lading for five cars of oats 
to W. H. Booth & Co. and requested an advance of 
$1,400 on it. The firm was suspicious and had the 
stranger arrested, when he confessed. The operations 
of acertain Richand are not yet forgotten, and the 
grain men are much pleased over the detection of a 
like swindler. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 
EIGN BREADSTUFEFS. j 


The total value of breadstuffs imported during 
August, according to the last report of the Bureau of 
Statistics, was $160,680, against an amount valued 
at $45,632 imported in August 1893; and during the® 
eight months ending with August breadstuffs valued 
at $842,070 were imported, against an amount valued 
at $1,139,053 imported during the corresponding 
months ending with August, 1893. Barley aggregating 
299,924 bushels, valued at $136,360, was imported dur- | 
ing the eight months ending with August, against 
776,005 bushels, valued at $352,378, imported during 
the corresponding months ending with August 1893. 
Corn aggregating 1,909 bushels, valued at $1,056, 
was imported during the eight months ending with 
August, against 1,605 bushels, valued at $1,086, im- 
ported -during the corresponding months ending with - 
August, 1893. 

We imported 9,503 bushels of oats, valued at $4,385, 


during the eight months ending with August, against — 


16,925 bushels, valued at $7,435, imported during the 
eight months ending with August preceding. 

Rye amounting to 95 bushels was imported during 
the eight months ending with August, against 8,455 


bushels, valued at $6,764, imported during the corre- 


sponding months of the year preceding. Wheat ag- 
gregating 551,846 bushels, valued at $330,109, was im- 
ported during the eight months ending with August, 
against 302,645 bushels, valued at $232,346, imported 
during the eight months, ending with August pre- 
ceding. ; 

Of imported breadstuffs an amount valued at $16,- 
253 was exported during August, against an amount 
valued at $333 in August, 1893; and during the eight 
months ending with August breadstuffs valued at 
$175,088 were exported, against an amount vaiued at 
$169,550 exported during the eight months ending 
with August, 1893. Imported barley aggregating 19,- 
305 bushels, valued at $96,972, was exported during — 
the eight months ending with August, against 28,988 
bushels, valued at $14,493, exported during the eight 
months ending with August, 1893. Imported wheat 
amounting to 251,910 bushels, valued. at $147,595, was — 
exported during the ¢ight months ending with August, 
against 197,177 bushels, valued at $140,654, exported — 
ae the corresponding months ending with August, 
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Crop *» CONDITIONS. 


TENNESSEE, GLENLOCH, Monroer Co., September 
27.—Everything is dried up and farmers are unable to 
Corn is fine, and sells at 55 cents. T. Jonus. 


CLoveR SEED IN OnI0.—Reports from Northern 
Ohio point to a fair yield of good quality. In the 
middle section clover seed will yield light generally, 
reports from some lozalities indicating good yield. 
In the southern section of the state clover seed yields 
very light. 

WASHINGTON, PALOUSE, WHITMAN Co., October 4.— 
The crop of the Palouse country is average. Prices 
are low with the exception of flax, and farmers who 
sowed that have no cause for complaint, as the yield 
is good, from 12 to 15 bushels per acre, and worth 
about $1 per bushel. CuHatmMumrs & Co. 


Tum Hay Crorp.—The promise of a heavy yield 


throughout the hay growing sections has not been 


’ most severe. 


_of yield by states is as follows: 


since the last report, 


fulfilled. The total crop is estimated at 60,250,000 
tons, against 65,000,000 tons in 1893. The chief short- 
age is in the central states where the drouth was 
The Eastern states also show a shortage, 
while the middle states have an average crop and the 
Southern states an increase. 


_ Tue Corn Cror.—Reports received by the Chicago 
Trade Bulletin from the principal corn-raising sections 
of the United States indicate a very irregular yield 
and show very few sections where a full crop was ob- 
tained. West of the Mississippi very small yields have 
been the rule, and in Central Western states the yield 
is reported not so good as anticipated. The supply of 
old corn is small, and farmers are economizing by 
feeding wheat. 


Oxuto Crors.—The official crop report for the state 
of Ohio contains the following: Wheat, area for har- 
vest, 1894, 2,516,566 acres; product per acre, 20 bush- 
els; total estimated product, 50,852,433; quality, 98 
percent. The wheat crop is the largest in the state’s 
history. The corn crop will be 30,000,000 bushels 
short as an average crop. Oats, area, 981,456 acres; 
product per acre, 32.4 bushels; quality, 91 per cent.; 
whole product, 31,872,300 bushels. Barley, area for 
harvest, 15,219 acres; product per acre, 29.8 bushels; 
total product, 455,687; quality, 93 percent. Corn, 
area for 1894, 2.828,517 acres; prospect compared with 
a full average, 64 per cent. Potatoes, area for 1894, 
142,680 acres; prospect, 52 per cent. 


WaHeat tn Manrropa.—The Western Grain Stand- 
ards Board met in Winnipeg on Septeniber 18 for the 
purpose of fixing the standards for grading the present 
crop. Bags of wheat from all over the country, num- 
bering in the hundreds, had been collected for the 
purpose of affording the members of the board an idea 
as to the average quality of the crop, and if the wheat 
will average all around as good as these samples it 
certainly isa magnificent crop in point of quality. 
The samples are probably the best ever gathered to- 
gether in Winnipeg for any previous meeting of the 
grain standards board. The wheat is plump, dry, 
bright, nearly all pure Hard wheat, andof extra heavy 
weight to the measured bushel. In the language of 
Inspector Horn, it is simply magnificent wheat. Last 
year’s crop was of very fine average quality, but this 
year’s is better, particularly in respect to the plumper 
berry. The samples gathered, which no doubt indi- 
cate a fair average of the crop, show it to be an ex- 
cellent milling quality. Millers never, had better 
wheat to work upon than the- quality of the Manitoba 
crop of 1894. We have to go back to the year 1886 to 
find a crop of as average good quality as the present 
year, while the yield this year is much better than in 
1886. There may be a little more smut this year than 
last, but the weather has been favorable for handling 
smutty wheat, and if due care is taken the bad effects 
of the smut can be overcome. As regards. the pro- 
duction of wheat this year, it is also pleasing to note 
that the yield per acre in Manitoba is turning out 
larger than was previously estimated. Threshing has 
made considerable progress, and threshing returns, 
which are the most reliable reports, indicate a larger 
average yield in many districts than was accredited 
n earlier estimates. An export surplus of 15,000,000 
to 16,000,000 bushels is now counted upon from the 
1,000,000 acres in crop in Manitoba this year.— Zhe 
Commercial, Winnipeg. 


GOVERNMENT Crop Rerort.—The October returns 
to the statistician of the Department of Agriculture 
makes the general condition of corn as not materially 
differing from that of last month, it being 64.2, against 
63.4 in September, a gain of Sof 1 percent. In most 
of the Southern states the condition of corn has fallen 
but in some of the Western 
states there have been slight gains in condition. The 
averages of condition in the largest surplus corn 
growing states are as follows: Tennessee, 88; Ken- 
tucky, 77; Ohio, 71; Michigan, 56; Indiana, 78; TWi- 
nois, 78; Wisconsin, 54; Minnesota, 59; Lowa, 47; Mis- 
souri, 70; Kansas, 45; Nebraska, 14; South Dakota, 
44; North Dakota, 80; California, 94. Wuratr—The 
returns of yield per acre of wheat indicate a produc- 
tion of about 13.1 bushels, being 1.8 bushels greater 
than the last October preliminary estimate. The rate 
New York, 14.8; 


Pennsylvania, 15.3; Ohio, 19.4; Michigan, 15.8; Indi- 
ana, 19.4; Illinois, 18.3; Wisconsin, 16.5; Minnesota, 
12.9; Iowa, 14.8; Missouri, 15.6; Kansas, 10.4; Nebras- 
ka, 6.5; South Dakota, 3.4; North Dakota, 11,2; Wash- 
ington, 16.6; Oregon, 17.7; California, 11.3. The in- 
dicated quality of wheat for the country is 98.5. The 
quality in.ssome of the principal wheat states is as 
follows: New York, 93; Pennsylvania, 95; Kentucky, 
95; Ohio, 100; Michigan, 92; Indiana, 98; Illinois, 97; 
Wisconsin, 90; Minnesota, 94; Iowa, 96; Missouri, ‘7; 
Kansas, 883; Nebraska, 78; South Dakota, 86; North 
Dakota, 98; Washington, 99; Oregon, 94; California, 
95. Oars—The returns of yield of oats per acre indi- 
cate a yield of 24.5 bushels, being one bushel more 
than the estimate for last October. Ryz—The aver- 
age yield of rye is 15.7 bushels, against 13.3 bushels 
in 1898, and 12.7 in 1892. Baruey—The general aver- 
age yield of barley is 193 bushels, against 21.7 bush- 
els in 1898 and 23.7 in 1892. BuckwHEat—The con- 
dition of buckwheat as reported is 72, against 69.2 
last month and 73.5 on Oct. 1, 1893. Porarors—The 
condition of potatoes is 64.3, against 62.4 last month 
and 71.2 at same time last year. 


WATERWAYS) 


Work on the Panama Canal recommenced October 1. 


The Hennepin Canal is now completed from the 
Mississippi River to the Rock River, Ilinois. 


Repairs have been made to the railroads injured by 
recent forest fires in Minnesota, and grain shipping is 
again active. 


The opening of a waterway for grain and other 
freight from Lake Superior to Red River in Manitoba 
is being discussed. 


Ship City of Athens sailed for the Unit'd Kingdom 
with the first cargo of wheat shipped from Tacoma 
this season, October 4. 


The present season of lake navigation has not 
proved very profitable to vessel owners, and freight 
rates have averaged low. 


Steps have been taken looking toward the securing 
of a right of way for a canal connecting Lake Wash- 
ington with the sound in Washington. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce recently 
passed resolutions in favor of canal improvements, and 
recommending appropriations for same. 


The Lachine Canal in Ontario is to be deepened to 
15 feet. The estimated cost of the work is $250,000, 
and it is expected to be finished in the fall of 1896. 


August was the banner month for freight traffic at 
the head of the lakes. It is said that in that month 
occurred the heaviest traffic, in and out, ever known. 


The St. Louis and New Orleans barge line has ceased 
receiving freight, on account of the low stage of water 
in the river, and may not resume business until next 
spring. 

The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters has ad- 
vanced grain insurance rates to the following figures: 
To Port Huron, 60 cents; Buffalo, '70 cents; Montreal, 
90 cents. 

Four engineering parties are surveying routes, for 
a ship canal between Lake Superior and the Missis- 
sippi River. It is said there are six possible routes in 
Wisconsin and more in Minnesota. The mcst practi- 
cal route is via the North Pole. 


The Oleveland, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce has 
appointed a committee to look after harbor interests 
of that port and to prod the government for improve- 
ments. The committee will move for a 20-foot chan- 
nel connecting the foot of Lake Erie with the head of 
Lake Superior. 


Manchester, England, has thus far been disappointed 
in hewexpectations of the great success of her canal. 
It was hardly to be expected that an immediate suc- 
cess awaited the canal. Trade is not easily diverted 
into anew waterway, and what may be very fine in 
theory is often a failure in practice. 


Traffic through the ‘‘Soo’’ Canal in August, 1894, 
was greater than for the whole first eight and one- 
half years, exceeding the entire commerce from 1855 
to the middle of 1863. On August 20 105,097 tons of 
freight passed through the canal, exceeding the 
amount in either of the first two years. 


It is reported that the Canadian ‘‘Soo’’ Canal will 
be ready for navigation within a couple of weeks. 
Work was commenced May 1, 1889. The canal is 
similar to the one on the United States side of the 
river. It is 3,700 feet long, and has been completed 
at a cost within the appropriation, $4,000,000. The 
formal openiug has been deferred until next spring. 


County commissioners have agreed to the issue of 
bonds in the sum of $1,000,000 to aid in the construc- 
tion of a canal from the Platte River to Omaha, Neb. 
Practical engineers are said to have reported the 


scheme as ‘‘feasible.’’ Experts can always be secured 
to indorse any scheme that gives promise of profit to 
them. ; 


The board of U. S. army engineers are asked to 
recommend an expenditure of $2,500,000 for the im: 
provement of the Duluth and Superior harbors, all 
harbor channels to be made 400 feet wide and 20 
feet deep. Money could be more profitably expended 
on such enterprises than thrown to the winds of some 
crazy canal scheme, 


. For the first time in a decade a wreck occurredon 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal on the night of Sep- 
tember 18. The Norton Milling Company’s steam 
canal boat, First National, laden with 6,000 busliels 
wheat for the Norton Mills at Lockport, Ill., collided 
with another boat and sank instantly. There was an 
insurance of $8,000 on the wheat. 


Engineers have been surveying for a proposed canal 
connecting Toledo and Chicago. The line of the 
canal as shown by the survey is from Chicago across 
Lake Michigan to Michigan City, to Elkhart, through 


_a series of lakes and rivers to the Maumee, close to the 


state line down the Wabash Canal, taking in Defiance 
and Napoleon, Ohio, making Toledo the terminus.’ 


The several proposed routes for waterways that will 
connect Pittsburg with Lake Erie have been surveyed, 
and the engineering committee (why shouldn't it?) has 
reported the scheme entirely practicable. As a pre- 
liminary it is said that $100,000 in bonds will be issued. 
It is also rumored that English capitalists will invest 
$30,000,000—which we doubt very much. 


Incorporation papers are being prepared for an or- 
ganization to push the ship canal connecting Lake 
Michigan with Lake Erie. It is claimed that such a 
waterway would shorten the present lake route a hun- 
dred miles or so; its cost will be at Jeast $12,000,000. 
The expense of the trip and the time lost in making it 
would drive business to the natural route via Mackinac. 


During tne five months ending September 380 ship- 
ments of grain by canal at Buffalo amounted to 36,- 
101,310 bushels, against 84,418,143 bushels during the 
corresponding five months of last year. In the nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1893, grain shipments from 
Buffalo by rail amounted to 53,928,'709 bushels, against 
23,037,542 bushels this year. This looks bright indeed 
for the canal; but the returns on flour shipments show 
a peculiarity. The total shipment of fiour from 
Buffalo during the time from the opening of naviga- 
tion to October 1 was 7,101,860 barrels. The canal 
carried 2,837 barrels. 


In consequence of the scarcity of Canadian vessels 
H. C. Crowe & Oo., grain dealers of Winnipeg who 
ships their grain to Montreal via Duluth, have had to 
engage American boats, and have thereby got into a 
difficulty with the customs authorities. Grain coming 
from Duluth in American boats was not allowed to be 
discharged at Canadian ports. On account of this 
sagacious move of the Canadian customs official the 
Kingston and Montreal Forwarding Company of To- 
ronto has been idle for several weeks, while 500,000 
bushels of grain have passed through by the American 
route, and transshipped at Ogdensburg for Montreal. 


Many canal projects were discussed at the recent 
deep waterway convention held at Toronto. The 
main purpose of the convention, however, was to con- 
sider the deepening of the St. Lawrence River water- 
way route. A committee reported favorably on the 
deepening of the waterways along the proposed route 
to a depth of 21 feet, recommending an investigation 
as to cost, etc., by the United Statesand Canada. The 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. The Inter- 
national Deep Waterways Association was organized 
to further the interests of the project. And now the 
first quarrel ison. The convention is charged with 
having been ‘‘captured in the interests of the West,’’ 
calling for a depth of 21 feet throughout when the in- 
terests of Canada demanded a depth of 14 feet. 


OUR CARD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


Edward R. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Aug. Wolf of Aug. Wolf & Co., Chambersburg, Pa, 

D. W. Comstock of Holister, Crane & Co., New York 
City. 

G. M. Robinson of the Charter Gas Engine Com- 
pany, Sterling, Ill. 

GC. G. Hammond of Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 

J.D. Sheahan of the Millers’ National Insurance 
Company, Chicago. 

L. S. Hogeboom, representative of The Knicker- 
bocker Company, Jacksonville, Mich. 

M. M. Snider, representing the Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


From September 1 to October 6, 4,200 bushels clover 
seed were exported jrom Baltimore, against 30,681 
bushels in the same period in 1893, 
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Ferguson’s Elevator at Grafton, Neb., was burned 
October 3. 


Nelson, Lund & Co.’s elevator at Grove City, Minn., 
collapsed recently. 


A small cyclone demolished the elevator at Seney, 
Iowa, September 22, 


An elevator at Oelwein, Iowa, was demolished by a 
cyclone September 22. 


Scott & McCord, grain and hay dealers at San 
Francisco, Cal., were burned out recently. 


The Amana Society’s elevator at Amana, Iowa, suf- 
fered a loss of $12,000 by fire September 20. 


A derrick used in erecting the Freeman elevator at 
Superior, Wis., fell recently, injuring two men. 


Somers & Co., hay and grain dealers at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., suffered a loss by fire some time ago. 


The Glucose Grain Company’s elevator at Maine, 
Shelby Co., Iowa, was destroyed by fire recently. 


J. P. Schroeder & Co., dealers in grain, etc., at 
Dubuque, Iowa, sustained a loss by fire recently. 


J. B, Ward’s grain elevator at Gardner, Kan., with 
its contents, was burned September 29. Loss $10,000. 


A. Ju. Hurtubise & Co.’s grain warehouse at Mont- 
real, Ontario, was destroyed by fire recently at a loss 
of $25,000. 


The Pioneer Lumber Company, dealers in grain, 
lumber and coal at Rushville, Neb., recently sustained 
a loss by fire. 


Law Bros’. flat warehouse at Stanton, Minn., to- 
gether with 8,000 bushels of grain, was Cestroyed by 
fire September 22. 


The D. Rothschild Grain Company’s malthouse at 
Davenport, Iowa, burned September 19 at a loss of 
$20,000; insurance $15,000. 


Grain warehouses and other buildings at Platte Cen- 
ter, Neb., were destroyed by the fire recently at a loss 
of $4,000. Insurance $1,000. 


The St. Pauland Kansas City elevator at Persia, 
Iowa, was destroyed by fire September 18, together 
with a number of corn cribs. 


The Rock Island Brewing Company’s warehouse at 
Rock Island, lll., was destroyed by an incendiary fire 
September 23 ata loss of $10,000. 


R. W. Clement’s feed mills and grain cribs at Brook- 
field, Mo., were burned October 1. The loss was al- 
most entirely covered by insurance. 


Riley & Pew’s elevator at Montpelier, Ind., was 
burned October 1, at a loss of $6,000; insurance $3,- 
000. The fire started in the cupola. 


Riley’s elevator at Cypress River, Manitoba, burned 
recently together with 10,000 bushels wheat contained 
therein. Loss $9,000; insurance $1,250. 


The Central Elevator Company’s elevator at Chaska, 
Minn., was burned recently, together with 1,000 bush- 
els wheat, at a loss of $2,000. Insured. 


Ward & Currier’s elevator at Gardner, Kan., was 
burned October | at an estimated loss of $10,000, A 
large house will be erected immediately. 


A cyclone at Dodge Center, Minn., September 22, 
carried away one end of Harding’s elevator and the 


roof of Warren Fairbank’s grain warehouse. 


Kirk & Co.’s large grain establishment at North 
HNnid, O. T., was destroyed by an incendiary fire Sep- 
tember 17 which destroyed most of the town. 


The Henning Elevator at Cayuga, Ill., was burned 
September 26, together with 18,000 bushels grain. 
Total loss estimated at $8,000; total insurance $4,000. 


The Greenwood grain warehouse at Chico, Cal., 
containing 24,000 sacks of grain, was destroyed by 
fire September 14. Loss partially covered by insur- 
ance. 


The storage house of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association of St. Louis, Mo., at Laredo, Tt xas, was 
destroyed by fire September 23. Loss $3,000, with 
$1,500 insurance. 


About nine tons of hay, piled up before the store of 
the Western Hay and Grain Company at Omaha, 
Neb., were burned recently. The loss was about $40, 
which was covered by insurance. 


The Monarch Elevator Company’s elevator at Grand 
Bend, N. D., was burned recently, together with 
about 4,000 bushels of wheat. Another house of 35,- 
000 bushels’ capacity will be built immediately. 


Smith’s elevator at Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, 
narrowly escaped a destructive fire recently. A pass- 


er-by happened to see the blaze, which had started in 
the flour near an elevator spout, and extinguished it 
in time. : ‘ 

A section of a large warehouse at mill ‘‘A,’’ owned 
by the Camp Spring Milling Company at Nashville, 
Ill., collapsed on August 27. About $1,000 worth of 
flour in barrels, which was stored in that part of the 
warehouse, was ruined. 


B.S. Tuttle’s elevator at Norwalk, Ohio, was de- 
stroyed by fire September 23. The Home County 
Banking Company’s loss on the building is $3,000, in- 
surance $1,500, and Mr. Tuttle’s loss on the contents 
is $7,500, insured for $5,000. 


Wilson’s elevator at Henning, Ill., was destroyed by 
fire September 26. It had a capacity of 60,000 bush- 
els, and the fire destroyed 17,000 bushels of oats, 200 
bushels of wheat, and 300 bushels of corn. The loss 
is partially covered by an insurance of $4,000. 


Wm. G. Bain, superintendent of the Miller Grain 
and Elevator Company of St. Louis, Mo., committed 
suicide October 4 by shooting himself. The only 
known cause for the act was that he suffered from a 
chronic painful disease and took that method for re- 
lief. He was born in Dumbarton, Scotland, and was 
54 years old. 


Alexander K. Shaw, for thirty years a speculator on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, committed suicide Octo- 
ber 7 by taking morphine. He had met reverses dur- 
ing the last two years from which he saw only one es- 
cape. ‘‘Andy’’ Shaw was the wit of the Change and 
a genial man and popular character. He was born in 
Caledonia, N. Y., fifty-nine years ago. He came to 
Chicago in 1860 and entered the grain business. 


Cargill Bros’. elevator at Addison, N. D., a small 
station on the Great Northern road, collapsed recently, 
burying EK. T. Tubbs, the agent in charge, and his 
helper, in the debris. They were smothered to death 
before aid could be given. Collapsing elevators seem 
to be on the increase, and if we have to learn the kind 
of risk we run in having a house built by country 
barn builders we have it now. Only legitimate archi- 
tects and builders should be employed for such re- 
sponsible work. 


The Pacific Coast Elevator at Portland, Ore., was 
destroyed by fire September 238 together with the con- 
tents, 300,000 A a of grain. An adjoining ware- 
house and cars belonging to the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company, and containing 55,000 bushels 
wheat, were also destroyed with other property. The 
total loss is $1,500,000; total insurance $500,000. The 
fire started in the docks. The Pacific Coast Elevator 
Company intends to erect a new 25,000-ton elevator, 
for which bids are being received. 


{| BPTUARY 


J. H. Whitaker, a grain dealer at Pewamo, Mich., 
is dead. 


Charles Disturnel, grain commission merchant at 
New York City, died recently. 


Edward Bailey, formerly a grain and flour commis- 
sion dealer with Rice, Quinby & Co. of New York 
City, died recently. A new company will carry on 
business under the same firm name. 


P. R. Williams, a pioneer of Wisconsin and an old- 
time grain man, is dead. He settled in Neenah. Wis., 
in 1856 and in 1860. He was born in Exeter, N. Y., 
in 1808, being 86 years old at the time of his death. 


Mountford $8. Andress of the Chicago Board of 
Trade firm of West, Andress & Co., died September 
30 at the age of 59. Mr, Andress went to Mendota, 
Ill., in 1850 and in 1866 became identified with the 
firm of which he was a member at his death. He 
leaves a wife and two married daughters. 


Albert H. Walcott, a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for many years, died October 4 at the age of 
59. For the last nineyears he had been employed as 
cash grain clerk in the office of EK. W. Bailey & Co. 
He came from Detroit here and at once entered the 
office of the firm with which he had been ever since. 


James F. Gillette, an old and successful Board of 
Trade man of Chicago, died suddenly September 18, 
of heart failure. He was born in Suffield, Conn., 
Aug. 7, 1882. He came west at the age of 21, and in 
1859 settled in Chicago and formed a partnership with 
A. E. Kent, The firm changed later to Cooley, Dwight 
& Gillette, and still later to Dwight & Gillette. Six 
years ago Mr. Gillette retired from active business 
life. i 


Months ago someone started in to corner the wheat 
market at San Francisco. L. F. McLaughlin has been. 
engineering the deal, the result of which is 200,000 
tons of May wheat the first cost of which was $1,000,- 
000 more than the price it now commands. The 
probabilities are someone will lose more than that, but 
who that may be is a matter of conjecture. Senator 
Tair is credited with being a heavy loser in the deal. 


Russian flax producers will hold a fair, or conyen: 
tion, at Smolensk November 15. : 


The Russian Minister of Finance has approved the 
scheme for the creation of a Grain Exchange at St. 
Petersburg. 


Italy’s wheat crop of this year is officially estimated 
at 1,800,000 quarters (of 480 pounds each) less than 
the yield of 1893. 5 


During the month of August France imported 
wheat and flour to the amount of 182,000 quarters (of 
480 pounds each). 


Reports from Great Britain indicate that the hay 
crop will yield about 20 per cent. above an average 
crop from a largely increased acreage. ; 

German barley exporters are said to be expecting a 
good trade during the current season with English 
and Scotch ports. The eastern provinces of Prussia 
have harvested a very good crop. 


During the month of August the United Kingdom 
imported 18,880 tons of hay against 14,917 tons in 
July; and during the seven months from January 1 
to August 31 the importations amounted to 218,560. 


Revised official statistics of Victoria, Australia, 
show the exact acreage of the wheat crop to have 
been 1,469,359, and the total product 15,255,200 bush- 
els, compared with 14,514,645 bushels in the preceding 
season. 


During the 37 weeks from January 1 to September 
15 Argentina exported 6,287,000 quarters (of 480 
pounds each) of wheat, against 3,654,000 quarters 
during the same period of 1893. 


Brazil has announced’ the abrogation of its reci- 
procity treaty with the United States. This means 
the probable cessation of the import of flour from ~ 
this country and increased importations of wheat 
from Argentina. ; 


From Jan, 1 to Sept. 22, 1894, Australia and New 
Zealand exported wheat and flour combined to the 
amount of 994,000 quarters (of 480 pounds each), 
against 1,049,000 quarters during the same time in 
1893, 601,000 quarters in 1892, and 1,206,000 quarters 
in 1891. : 


Official estimates place the wheat crop of France at 
41,700,000 quarters (of 480 pounds each), and the acre- 
age at 17,210,000. In 1898 the yield amounted to 34,- 
800,000 quarters. The average yield for the five crop 
years from 1889-90 to 1893-94 is 36,000,000 quarters, 
and the average net imports during the same time 
was 6,700,000 quarters. 


The Mexican Produce Exchange at the city of Mex- 
ico petitioned the government to induce the railroad 
lines entering the country to reduce freight and grain 
rates. This movement is probably the outgrowth of 
the threatened corn famine, but as at least fair crops 
now seem assured it is doubtful if the petition will be 
pressed or the request granted. : 


During July Norway imported 75,000 quarters (of 
480 pounds each) of rye, and 37,000 quarters of bar- — 
ley, against 49,000 and 17,000 quarters in July, 1893; 
and from August, 1893, to July, 1894, it imported 760,- 
000 quarters rye and 535,000 quarters barley. During 
July Norway exported 500 quarters of oats, against 
2,100 quarters in July, 1893; and from August, 1893, 
to July, 1894, it exported 14,000 quarters. 


The United States Consul at Argentina reports that 
the increase in the acreage of wheat of that country 
is about 20 per cent. over the crop of 1898, but that 
the yield will probably not be so large, the amount 
for export next year showing, therefore, only a slight 
increase. The report says: ‘‘The most careful ob- 
servation as to the price received at different points 
and at different dates leads me to believe that the 
producer has received for his last wheat crop, now be- 
ing sold, an average of 37 cents per bushel gold.”’ 


The statistics of the past three years would appear 
to prove that the high duty is discouraging the con- 
sumption of wheat in France; for whereas the annual 
consumption formerly averaged nearly 43,000,000 
quarters (of 480 pounds each), it has now fallen 
slightly under 41,000,000 quarters for three years. 
One theory is that the 1891 crop was far bigger than 
was Officially estimated, and that in reality the total 
supplies of the past three years, native and foreign, 
greatly exceeded 41,000,000 quarters per annum.— 
Corn Trade News. 


During the month of August Sweden imported 92,- 
000 quarters (of 480 pounds. each) of wheat, against 
51,000 in the same month of 1893, 47,000 against 13,000 
quarters rye, 10,000 against 1,500 quarters barley, 200 
against 3,500 quarters maize, 21,000 against 19,000 
sacks flour, and 17,000 against 8,000 sacks rye meal. 
During August the exports, compared with the same 
month of 1893, were 33,000, against 45,000 quarters 
oats, 40 against 500 quarters barley, 20 against 15 
quarters wheat, 150 against 200 quarters rye, 200 
against 250 sacks flour, 5 against 30 sacks rye meal, 


' 
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Memberships on the Duluth Board of Trade recently 
sold at $140 to $150 each. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce 
Hxchange are held at $475. 


The clearing house in connection with the Balti- 


_ more Oorn and Flour Exchange was opened October 1. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has finally 
decided not to purchase the building it is at present 
occupying. 


The Vicksburg (Miss.) Cotton Exchange and Board 
of Trade has called an interstate convention in the in- 
terest of an anti-option bill to meet in that city No- 
vember 20. 


' Murry Nelson of the National Elevator Company 
has begun a mandamus suit against the Chicago 
Board of Trade to compel that body to reinstate him 
to membership. 


At a meeting of the Grain and Cotton Exchange of 


_ Richmond, Va., resolutions were adopted advocating 


the extension of Norfolk & Western Railroad into that 
city and the establishment of a freight traffic bureau. 


The annual election of officers of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce resulted as follows: President, 
James M. Glenn; vice-president, William McCallister; 
treasurer, Albert Lackman; secretary, C. Lee Will- 
iams; directors, J. P. Gale, Talton Embry, N. J. 
Hoban, IF. M. Huschart, T. P. Wiggins. 


At a meeting of the Duluth Board of Trade an 
amendment to Section 1 of Rule XVI of the general 
rules and by-laws was adopted. The amendment was 
to the effect that, ‘‘On all deliveries upon contrct for 
grain made on and after Sept. 13, 1894, the regular or 
customary charge to follow such warehouse receipts 


_ shall be 4 cent.per bushel.”’ : 


t 


A grain trade congress will be held at New Orleans 
in November, The congress will be held under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade, and an effort will be 
made to promote the interest of the port of New Or- 
leans as an outlet for grain, so that the great number 
of Western shipments now going to Eastern. ports may 
be diverted to that point. 


A committee of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
appointed to consider whether the rules by which 
grain is inspected at that city should be enforced has 
made a report reversing the decision of Inspector 
Dunn, in regard to a carload of corn which had been 
appealed from. ‘The inspector was instructed to con- 
tinue his work in strict conformity with the rules of 
the board. 


The Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange has de- 
cided that bids and offers made at the sessions of the 
Exchange on wheat, corn, etc., shall not be accessible 
to the press for publication. The benefits that may 
accrue from such an action are very dubious. Out-of- 
town shippers will not know the ruling prices of the 
Pittsburg market and have to rely on the prices the 
town dealer sees fit to quote, while on the other hand 


_ the publication of unreliable quotations which do not 


represent actual market transactions will cease. 


A petition has been presented to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change at St. Louis, Mo., praying for an amendment 
to the rules permitting the delivery of No. 2 Hard 
Wheat on all contracts for future delivery of No. 2 
Red Winter. It is suggested that this amendment 
would benefit the trade by drawing No. 2 Hard to that 


market, where it isin good demand for milling and 


export, which now goes to competing markets where 
facilities for making regular contracts for future de- 
livery are offered. The millers are making strenuous 
objections to such a plan, saying they do not want No. 
2 Hard on future contracts. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has suspended Murry 
Nelson, president, and J. B. Wayman, secretary and 
treasurer, of the National Elevator and Dock Com- 
pany, on the charge of uncommercial conduct and 
violation of agreement. Mr. Wayman signed the 
agreement which settled the dispute between the ele- 
vators and the Board of Trade some time ago in the 
absence of Mr. Nelson, who denied his authority to do 
so. The board ordered a reduction in storage rates 
and the installation of an inspector and supervisor, 
and the adherence torules for all regular elevators. 
Mr. Nelson declined to keep to his agreement and has 
filed a bill in the courts to determine the authority of 
the Boatd of Trade to make his elevator irregular. 


Members of the Kansas City Commercial Exchange 
made merry with the rest of humanity at the recent 
carnival festivities at that city. In the parade they 
represented themselves ‘‘after their kind.’ A bear 
proudly rode in a cart decorated with grain and drawn 
by arather jaded and disreputable looking bull. On 
the bull’s back was a banner bearing the legend: 


‘Price of Wheat in 1892, $1.10; Price of Wheat in 


‘ 


1894, 35 cents. And the bears still drive me on.” 
Members of the Exchange rode in hacks driven by 
bears headed with the device: ‘‘We Shipped Our 
Grain to the Kansas City Market,’’ while the unfor- 
tunate individuals who did otherwise were represented 
as languishing in an immense soup-bowl with a kick- 
ing machine attachment. 


NEW WAREHOUSE AT BALTI- 
MORE. 


Baltimore, Md., opened its large terminal ware- 
house to the shipping public last month, and the first 
firm to take advantage of the facilities afforded was 
Thomas 8. Clark & Son, grain and flour commission 
merchants, who stored acarload of clover seed. The 
warehouse is built of brick and granite, is six stories 
high and 95x186 feet in size. The building is made as 
nearly fireproof as possible, has double flooring inter- 
laid with asbestos and all masonry laid in cement. 
This warehouse is a model of its kind and the first to 
be erected south of Philadelphia. Similar institutions 
in other cities would greatly facilitate shipping, and 
are all too rare. 

The building has a capacity of 75,000 barrels of flour 
and offers facilities for storing besides hay, grain and 
general merchandise at a small cost. Flour is un- 
loaded and loaded and given 10 days’ storage free, 
other goods are offered 5 days’ free storage, regular 
rates to be charged thereafter. Each story is 11 feet 
in height, the different floors being divided into sec- 
tions for more convenient storing. There are three 
hydraulic elevators, the machinery for which is in the 
basement. The steam plant and pumping machinery 
are in a detached building. On the ground floor two 
railroad tracks enter the building beside a wide plat- 
form, and there is also a driveway for wagons. 

The Terminal Warehouse Company of Baltimore 
was incorporated in June, 1893, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing storage warehouses, with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The officers of the company are Robert H. 
Powell, president; Robert M. Wylie, vice-president, 
and Samuel W. Lippincott, secretary and treasurer. 
The directors are Henry James, Robert M. Wylie, 
George C. Wilkins, Charles England, John L. Rogers 
and Robert H. Powell. 


SEED EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Seeds valued at $75,707 were exported during August, 
according to the report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
against an amount valued at $292,404 in August, 1893; 
and during the eight months ending with August seeds 
valued at $1,944,327 were exported, against an amount 
valued at $1,646,010 exported during ithe eight months 
ending with August, 1893. 

Clover seed amounting to 309,206 pounds was ex- 
ported in August, against 576,869 pounds in August, 
1893; and during the eight months ending with 
August 14,284,675 pounds, valued at $1,409,740 were 
exported, against 3,253,995 pounds, valued at $410,227, 
exported during the corresponding months ending 
with August, 1893. Cotton seed aggregating 44,800 
pounds was exported in August, against 31,800 pounds 
in August, 1893; and during the eight months ending 
with August 4,234,090 pounds, valued at $32,808, were 
exported, against 2,039,251 pounds, valued at $21,523, 
exported during the eight months ending with August, 
1893. 

There were 401 bushels of flaxseed or linseed exported 
in August, against 160,625 bushels in August preced- 
ing; and during the eight months ending with August 
13,077 bushels, valued at $15,254 were exported, 
against 543,608 bushels, valued at $639,938, exported 
during the eight months ending with August preced- 
ing. 

Timothy seed aggregating 85,843 pounds was ex- 
ported in August, against 113,186 pounds in August 
preceding; and during the eight months ending with 
August 5,399,338 pounds, valued at $243,456, were ex- 
ported, against 5,440,050 pounds, valued at $436,802, 
exported during the corresponding months of the 
year preceding. Other seeds aggregating an amount 
valued at $41,250 were exported during August, against 
an amount valued at $22,953 in August preceding; and 
during the eight months ending with August other 
seeds valued at $242,799 were exported, against an 
amount valued at $137,520 exported during the corre- 
sponding months of the year preceding. 

Flaxseed aggregating 51,959 bushels, valued at 
$46,359, was imported during August, against 31,593 
bushels, valued at $34,913 in August preceding; and 
during the eight months ending with August 531,275 
bushels, valued at $628,522. were imported, against 
127,701 bushels, valued at $159,062, imported during 
the eight months ending with August preceding. 
Other seeds valued at $40,642 were imported during 
August, against an amount valued at $9,117in August, 
1893; and during the eight months ending with August 
other seeds valued at $224,823 were imported, against 
an amount valued at $328,501 imported during the 
corresponding months ending with August, 1893. 


Grain shovelers at Buffalo, N. Y., are divided into 
two factions, and a strike hangs fire. If employes of 
one union are not discharged the other union will 
strike—and vice versa. 


ee OO 
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The Nature of Stoppage in Transitu. 


Considerable misapprehension exists with regard to 
the nature of stoppage in transitu. It does not re- 
store title. but only possession. Or, as the Supreme 
Court of Alabama explains (Wolf vs. Shepherd, 15 
So. 519): When the seller of goods lawfully exercises 
the right of stoppage in transitu, the possession is 
thereby restored to him, with the right to detain the 
goods until the price is paid. ~ Upon the exercise of 
the right, the possession of the carrier becomes the 
possession of the seller, and the latter may even main- 
tain an action against a sheriff, who, with notice of 
his rights, takes the goods from the custody of the 
carrier, and converts them, under attachment against 
the purchaser. 


Invalidity of Representations Made After Sales 
Are Made. 


It is not infrequent that buyer and seller will talk 
over a transaction after it is closed. The former will, 
in one way or another, exact new assurances, and the 
latter will give them. These, however, it should be 
remembered, are, for the most part, without any legal 
value. As the Supreme Court of Kansas says (Farm- 
ers’, etc., vs. Scott, 36 Pac. 978), representations made 
by a seller to a buyer after a contract of sale has 
been consummated are not actionable. There is no 
consideration for the same. They do not offer any in- 
ducement to a purchase already made. Such repre- 
sentations, made after the sale, could not have been 
relied upon by the purchasers, or have been any in- 
ducement to the sale. 


Railroad—Consignment—Loss. 


The Appellate Court of Indiana held, in the recent 
case of the Lake Erie & Western Railway Company 
vs. Condon, that where by the terms of the bill of 
lading a railroad company’s duty is simply to carry 
safely and deliver to the succeeding carrier, it is not 
liable for loss occurring off its line; that an over- 
charge by the carrier from the consignee, who de- 
ducted it from the price of the goods, can be recoy- 
ered by the consignor with whom the carrier had con- 
tracted to carry the goods for a reasonable reward to 
be paid by him, and that it is unnecessary in a com- 
plaint for overcharges to negative all the sources 
from which the carrier might have acquired a right- 
ful claim against the plaintiff. 


Telegraph Company—Liability. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the recent 
case of Mathis vs. Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, that the Georgia statute imposing upon tele- 
graph companies a penalty for default in the trans- 
mission or delivery of messages is based upon public 
policy, and has for its object the quickening of the 
diligence of these companies in the performance of 
their duties to the public; that with this object in 
view, it seeks to encourage both the sender and sendee 
of messages to sue for the penalty, by offering to the 
one who shall first sue the whole amount of the re- 
covery; that for a company to protect itself against 
the payment of the penalty by a contract with the 
sender, made at the time of receiving from him the 
message to be sent, that it will not be liable unless a 
claim for the penalty is presented to it or its agents in 
writing within sixty days after the message is filed for 
transmission, would be contrary to the policy of the 
legislature in enacting the statute, and that all such 
contracts are void and of no effect. 


Options—Agent—Pay for Services. 


Justice Miller has recently rendered an interesting 
decision in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Western District of Wisconsin in a suit growing 
out of speculations in domestic product in the city of 
Chicago upon ‘‘margins.’’ It was brought by the 
firm of Smith & Lightner, brokers, against their cus- 
tomer, John H. Ranntree, to recover balance alleged 
to be due them on account of purchases, sales of pork, 
lard, wheat, etc., made by his order. Ranntree set 
up the defense that brokers had not actually bought 
and sold for him the commodities specified, but 
merely speculated in ‘‘options’’ on his account; that 
these ‘‘options’’ were nothing but gambling contracts 
or bets on future prices of various articles of produce 
to which they related; that they were not designed to 
be actually performed by delivery, but differences 
were to be adjusted and payments made and accepted 
according to differences between the contract price 
and the market price at the date fixed for delivery; 
and that finally these contracts were illegal and void. 
This court holds that evidence of what other people 
intended by other contracts of a similar character, 
however numerous, is not sufficient of itself to prove 
that parties to these contracts intended to violate the 
law or to justify a jury in making such presumption. 
“Tt is also to be observed,’’ the court says, ‘‘that the 
plaintiffs in this case are not suing on the contracts, 
but for servic.s performed and money advanced for 
defendant at his request; and though it is possible 
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that they might under some circumstances be so con- 
nected with the contract as to be affected by it, they 
are certainly not in the same position as the party 
suing for the enforcement of the original agree- 
ment.’’ Judgment of the Circuit Court in favor of 
brokers is affirmed with interest. 


Power of Discharged Agent. 

In reply to the question, Has an agent any power, 
after he has been discharged, to further bind the per- 
son who employed him? the Business Law Weekly says: 
Unless sufficient notice of the discharge of the agent 
is given, any contract made with him, after the revo- 
cation of his authority, will bind his principal the 
same as before. Personal notice of some kind is re- 
quired in the case of those who have had previous 
dealings with the agent, while an advertisement will 
be sufficient for others. Persons who did not know of 
the agency during its existence need no notice of its 
discontinuance. 


Liability of Person Taking Money for Insurance. 


It is generally best for the owner of insurable prop- 
erty to himself see to its insurance, or at least to see 
that it is properly done. But there are occasions 
when, for one reason or another, this matter is in- 
trusted to others. If it is left to an insurance agent, 
the company he represents may be liable for his neg- 
lect of duty, but where he is the agent of numerous 
insurance companies, and he does not disclose which 
one he will represent in this particular transaction, 
he will probably alone be responsible until the insur- 
ance is placed, or he has done his duty toward placing 
it. Generally, the Supreme Court of South Dakota 
holds (Lindsay vs. Pettigrew), a person who takes 
money belonging to another, under an express agree- 
ment to procure insurance, and unjustifiably fails to 
secure the same, or make an effort in that direction, 
thereby assumes the risk, and becomes liable, in case 
of loss, to pay as much of the-same as would have 
been covered by the insurance policy for which such 
person has paid, provided the same had been procured 
as directed.—-Business Law Weekly. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The following standard works will be sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of prices given: 

Roprnson’s TELEGRAPH CrpHER.—The publishers 
have recently revised this excellent work, and we are 
now prepared to supply the trade. Cloth binding, 
$150) eather Sicna Pasa tthe cceiap eer eee er sate $2.00 

Werien Booxs.—Containing 125 perforated leaves 
with four weigh tickets and four stubs to each leaf, 
well printed upon good paper. The books are well 
bound. Copies will be mailed to any address for $1.00 

CLARK’s VEST-POCKET GRAIN TABLES.—A very use- 
ful and handy little book for grain buyers; to be used 
in reducing to bushels any quantity of grain or seeds 
up to 100,000 pounds. Size 24 by 84 inches, 16 pages. 
Leatherette: .ts.c xi sci 5 uleheteers eee Mintel areteeenanaenseereenes 75 

Kinestey’s Directory is the only complete work 
containing the name and address of every firm en- 
gaged in the following lines of business: Milling, 
grain, flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, 
fruit and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and 
poultry. Over 500 pages, octavo, substantially bouna 
in cloth. Indispensable to those who wish to reach 
the lines of business named above. Price.......$3.50 


TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND DrrEcTORY TO New Enc- 
LAND TrADE.—A new guide to carload buyers of grain 
throughout New England. A list of those engaged in 
the grain, feed and flour trade. Western grain ship- 
pers and millers wishing to do business in this terri- 
tory will find this directory invaluable. The telegraph 
cipher has met with favor and is highly recommended 
by users: In fact the code part of the book is con- 
sidered by many shippers superior to any other in 
use. It is modern and practical, a great money saver 
and will prevent mistakes. Nicely bound in leather, 
ots OR oe POTENT AION Coase asada ucou Soha $3.00 

Pounps To BusuELs.—These tables which show the 
number of bushels in any quantity from 20,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds were compiled for the Chicago Grain In- 
spection Department. They are well printed on good 
paper and conveniently arranged for quickly finding 
the number of bushels in a carload. Each book con- 
tains ten leaves and each leaf is indexed at margin 
and printed on one side only. Each book is neatly 
bound in cloth. They will save clerks much labor 
and prevent errors in reduction. Price for ‘‘OarTs,”’ 
$1.00; ‘‘Baruey,’’ $1.00; ‘Corn AND Ryz,’’ $1.00. 
A Bl scl 2) sp ee Hees AIC Oe eae in7o.0 3.0.0 Guta si $2.50 


ApAmMs’ CABLE CopEx.—This code is compiled es- 
pecially for sending cablegrams and is used exten- 
sively in this country and abroad. The seventh 
edition, which is about to go to press, will contain 160 
pages of cipher words, conveniently arranged. The 
code contains sentences covering and referring to buy- 
ing and selling, condition of market, sterling money, 
United States money, business, financial matters, let- 
ters of credit, drafts, standing of firms and many 
sentences used by travelers. The cost of the code is 
a mere nothing compared with the saving which can 
be made on one message. Price, postpaid....... $0.55 


Davis GRAIN TABLES.—These tables give the value 


of any number of bushels of produce weighing 60 
pounds to the bushel from 25 cents to $1.25 per bushel, 
and the value of any produce weighing 32, 48 and 56 
pounds to the bushel at 15 cents to $1.50. The 
book also contains Davis’ Dockage Table, which gives 
the amount to dock any load of wheat up to 600 
bushels at. 14 to 5 pounds’ dockage. The book contains 
219 pages of tables, printed on good paper, with large 
type, and well bound in cloth. The book is a new 
publication, and the arrangement of the tables is 
much more convenient than in some of the old publi- 
cations, ~“Priceveecaii.o htm: wet emer ete aren acter $1.25 


CLARK’s GRAIN TABLES.—This work is published in 
several different forms, for use in different lines of 
business. In these tables pounds are reduced to bush- 
els, so that a buyer can quickly determine the correct 
number of bushels in a load without doing any figur- 
ing. Their use effects a saving every day of more 
than time enough to pay for them. The edition in- 
tended principally for reducing team scale weights to 
bushels contains nine tables, and is bound in paper. 
Price 50 cents. This will be found invaluable to 
country buyers. <A new edition, intended for shippers 
and commission merchants, reduces any quantity up 
to 64,000 pounds to bushels. It contains 16 tables, and 
1s neatly bound in cloth. Price.:...:...:....... $1.50 


Rorrs COMMERCIAL CALcCULATOR.—A small manual 
in compact form which contains a new system of use- 
ful and convenient commercial tables. Also a ‘‘Prac- 
tical Arithmetic for Practical Purposes’? in which is 
embodied the shortest and simplest rules and methods 
known. It includes in its contents a table giving the 
value of cattle, hogs, flour, etc., for any amount rang- 
ing from 8 to 20,000 pounds, and in price from $2.50 
to $6.75 per 100 pounds. It contains a table which 
shows the equivalent of English market quotations 
from 1 to 100 shillings in U.S. money. It also shows 
the freight on grain per bushel from | to 50 cents per 
100 pounds. The grain tables show the number of 
bushels and odd pounds in any quantity of any kind 
of grain from 10 pounds to 100,000 pounds. The hay. 
straw and coal tables shows the value in tons of any 
amount ranging from 10 to 38,000 pounds at prices from 
25 cents to $18 per ton. The interest tables are very 
complete and give the interest for any amount for any 
time and for any rate per cent. ranging from 6 per 
cent. to 10. The millers’ and farmers’ exchange table 
gives the number of pounds of flour to be received 
from wheat ranging from 5 to 3,000 pounds and from 
25 to 40 pounds to the bushel. Tables of money 
weights and measures are also included, and also the 
metric system. The book contains much other useful 
ID LOLMATLOM a PLC Osatare coeciesetene ie telcr eee ete 


For any of the above, address 
MircHEey Bros. Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BILLS OF LADING RELEASES. 


Bills of lading usually contain clauses intended to 
release the carriers from one or more forms of liability. 
One, for example, had the words: ‘‘It being further 
expressly agreed that this company assumes no liabil- 
ity, and it is not to be held responsible, as common 
carriers, for any loss or injury to said property after 
its arrival at its warehouse aforesaid, or for any loss 
or damages thereto or any delay in transportation or 
delivery thereof, by any connecting or succeeding car- 
rier.”’ 

Conceding, said the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
(Wehmann vs. M., St. P. & S. M. Ry. Co.), that the 
validity of the clause was to be determined by the 
principles of the common law, then the question 
arose, was there a consideration to support it? Such 
a Clause, to be of force, must stand as a contract be- 
tween the shipper and the carrier, and, as in the case 
of all contracts, there must be a consideration for it. 
One exercising the employment of a common carrier 
of goods is bound to receive and carry such (within 
the class of goods he carries) as are tendered to him 
for the purposes, and, in the absence of special con- 
tract, to carry them with the full common law liabil- 
ity of a common carrier. His receipt of and under- 
taking to carry them, being a duty imposed on him 
by law, is not a consideration to support such special 
contract. There must be some other. Thatis generally 
furnished by some concession in rates. And, where 
the agreement is set forth in the contract for carriage, 
it would probably be presumed that, in a case where 
parties could make any, there was some such conces- 
sion as a consideration for relieving the carrier of part 
of hiscommon law Hability. But no abatement or 
concession in rates will be presumed as such consid- 
eration where such abatement is forbidden by law. 
In the case of interstate shipments any abatement of 
rates is forbidden by act of Congress, and therefore 
none can be presumed, 

In this instance the. tariff of rates made no men- 
tion of any limitation of liability, and, the court held, 
were to be taken, therefore, as rates established for 
carriage with full common carrier’s liablity; that un- 
der the act of Congress no abatement could be made 
to support a contract for a limited liability and that 
the clause was void for want of a consideration to 
support it. Here is certainly a very important prin- 
ciple brought out, which it is doubtful if many ship- 
pers have understood,— Business: Law Weekly, 
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Issued on September 11, 1894, 


Bauine Press.—Guernsey W. Davis and George A. 
Davis, Fairfield, Ark. No. 525,841. Serial No. 471,- 
047. Filed April 19, 1893. » > 


Grain Merer.—lrederick W. Kanne, Waterville, 
Minn. No. 525,764. Serial No. 437,999. Filed June 
25, 1892. 


Gran Merer.—Frederick W. Kanne, Watervill 
Minn. No. 525,765. Seria. No. 481,219. Filed July 22, 
1893. 


Gas Enerne.—James McGeorge, Cleveland, Ohio. ~ 
No. 525,857. Serial No. 488,900. Filed Oct. 23, 1893. 


AMMONIACAL GAS Motor.——Patrick J. McMahon, 
Tangipahoa, La., assignor to the Standard Fireless 
Company, Chicago, Ill. No. 525,859. Serial No. 414,- 
811. Filed Dec. 12, 1891. : 


FEED GRINDER.—Thomas Cascaden Jr., Waterloo, 
Iowa. No. 525,976. Serial No. 512,292. Filed May 
24, 1894. 


Drizr.—Thomas Craney, Bay City, Mich. No. 
525,758. Serial No. 501,118. Filed Feb. 23, 1894. 


HULLING AND CLEANING MAacutne.—Chas. E. Lipe, 
Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to the Engleberg Huller 
Company, same place. No. 525,813. Serial No. 499,- 
810. Filed Feb. 10, 1894. ; ‘ 


Issued on September J8, 1894. 
BaLine Press.—Julius A. Spencer, Dwight, Ill. No. 
526,060. Serial No. 511,749. Filed May 19, 1894. 
Is: ued on September 25, 1894. 
Conveyor.—Chas. W. Miller, Columbus, Ohio, as- 


signor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, same place. No. 526,405. 
Serial No. 415,283. Filed Dec. 16, 1891. 


Gas, O11 oR SrmritaR Moror Eneine.—Henry H. 
Andrew and Alfred R. Bellamy, Reddish, near Stock- 
port. England. No. 526,369. Serial No. 503,505. Filed 
March 13, 1894. Patented in England Nov. 17, 1892. 


Hay Press.—James N. Eastwood, Kansas City, Mo. 
No. 526,441. Serial No. 492,035. 


COMBINED GRAIN CLEANER, FANNING MIL AND 
ELEvVATOR.—James F. Hatfield, Dublin, Ind. No. 
526,623. Serial No. 497,178. Filed Jan. 17, 1894. 


Issued on October 2, 1894. 


Gas Enerne.—Carl F. Hirsch, San Francisco. Cal. 
No. 526,837. Serial No. 463,102. Filed Feb. 20, 1893. 


Batine Press.—Andrew Wickey, Chicago, Ill. No. 
526,883. Serial No. 464,592. Filed March 3, 1893, 
Tssued on Gctober 9, 1894. 
ELEvAtTor.—John W. Seaver, Allegheny, Pa. No - 


527,295. Serial No. 496,429. Filed Jan. 10, 1894. 


TRADEMARKS. 
CLOVER SEED.—Gillett & Hall, Detroit, Mich. Filed 
% 
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Sept. 10, 1894. The representation of an acorn and 
the letters ‘““G & H.’’ Used since October, 1891. 


The conversion of wheat into pork is becoming con- 
siderable of an industry in different parts of the 
West. A Missouri stock grower who fattened a bunch 
of hogs on wheat kept a careful account of the grain 
which he fed and the price which he received for his 
pigs, and he discovered that by using it for feed he 
realized $1.50 a bushel on wheat which he could not 
oe et in the market for more than 45 cents a 

ushel, 
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SHIPPING GRAIN DIRECT. 


Shipping grain direct from country stations to the 

\ big distributive markets such as Chicago, Toledo and 
Duluth, is more common than formerly. Hven now 
the question is imperfectly understood, and at both 
ends of the line there are frequent evidences of con- 
fusion. The matter of weights often causes a dispute 
ard on this point Minnesota probably has the mosti 
simple and effective law.—American Agriculturist. | 


SHORTAGES AT CHICAGO, 


Shortages which occur so frequently when unload-) 


ing at the Chicago tracks, do not result, as so many 
shippers imagine, from a force of habit on the part of 
*the local receiver in cabbaging sufficient hay to make 
up for the notoriously insufficient commission which 
he obtains in this market, This impression is wrong, 
however; the thieves who get away with the hay are 
evidently among the individuals connected with rail- 
road companies who have access to the cars before 

| they are finally turned over to the legitimate receivers. 
_ —Hay There. 


THE BUFFALO ELEVATOR TRUST. 


Was there anything worse in the robber barons of the 
middle ages levying a tribute upon all who passed their 
castles, than the conduct of the Buffalo elevator trust 
exacting its heavy toll upon all Western wheat going 
to the seaboard’? They have recently raised their toll 
from + to $ of a cent a bushel. There are 30,000,000 
bushels of wheat in Chicago awaiting shipment, and 
this raise of toll will put $225,000 into the pockets of 
the Buffalo banditii. The people must fight these 
trusts to the death or they will be the death of the 
people.—Journal, Muscatine, Iowa. 


ROUTING SHIPMENTS, 


Among the practices in the conduct of railway bus- 
iness properly the subject of reform, the direction of 
routing seems to be important enough to demand im- 
mediate attention. Thenaming of a through rate 
should be conditioned upon the right to direct the 
route, and it should be understood by shippers that if 
they wish to designate the particular roads over 
which their property is to be transported, they must 
pay the local rates in force on the several lines be- 
tween termini. The initial road naming a through 
rate has an undoubted right to control the routing of 
the freight, and it should evercise that right.—ARadl- 
way Revier. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS COMBINE. 


The competition between the stationary elevator 
combination and the floating elevators at Buffalo has 
come to an end, and charges for transporting grain 
from lake vessels to canal boats advanced from ¢ to § 
ef acent. This includes ten days’ storage, whether 
desired by shippers or not. In other words, the 
Buffalo elevator monopoly is back just where it was be- 
fore the war on floaters began last spring. Advices 
do not indicate on what terms the floating elevators 
were taken into the combination. The immediate 
effect of the advance in transfer charges was to tem- 
porarily stop shipments by way of the canal, but it is 
expected that the general shipments will soon resume 
again.—Marine Record. 


; ST, LOUIS INSPECTION FEES. 


Now that the St Louis Merchants’ Exchange has 
declared its position with regard to grain inspection 
and weighing fees, and Chief Grain Inspector O’Shea 
has indicated the position he will maintain in the pro- 
posed controversy, one may be excused for venturing 
an opinion on the subject. It seems to be ageed that 
the grain inspection and weighing service rendered by 
the state department is satisfactory. This is an im- 
portant pvint and we are glad it does not enter into 
the controversy. The shipper pays it, but St. Louis 
merchants fear that, having to pay more for such sery- 
ices in St. Louis thap he would in Chicago or some 
Eastern market, the shipper might be induced to 
divert grain naturally tributary to the St. Louis mar- 
ket.—Modern Miller. 


RAILROADS SHOULD FURNISH TERMINAL FACILITIES. 


The grain receivers and shippers of Chicago demand 
that the railroads shall furnish them with terminal 
facilities for the handling of grain or flaxseed in this 
city that will not subject their business to the scrutiny 
of competitors who manage the public grain elevators. 
Under present arrangements the company manag- 
ing the terminal elevator takes possession of all grain 
and flaxseed that is consigned to other receivers on 

’ that line, and it handles the freight bills containing 
the names of shippers at the point of shipment. 
‘Similarly on shipments east made by others the ele- 

- yator company has the advantage of knowing the 
kind, grade and quantity forwarded and has the op- 


portunity of filling the consignment with the poorest 
kind of grain while retaining the better qualities in 
the different grades for its own customers. —Chicago 
Tribune. 


EXORBITANT ELEVATOR RATES DRIVE GRAIN FROM 
BUFFALO, 


At present there are sixty storage, tower and float: 
ing elevators in Buffalo. Everyone is in the Buffalo 
Elevator Trust, and it is an open, everyday expression 
in Buffalo, that ten elevators could elevate more grain 
than ever came to Buffalo in any one season. How- 
ever, the trust levies a toll on canal grain sufficient to 
pay princely dividends on the fifty idle, useless eleva- 
tors. They recently advanced the rate for elevating 
grain seven-eighths of one cent a bushel, which has ex- 
asperated grain speculators to the extent that very 
little grain is shipped to Buffalo. Consequently about 
three hundred canal boats are massed at the Queen 
City waiting for cargoes. Worse yet, tne great free 
Hrie-Hudson Waterway is rendered comparatively 
useless. The only remedy and salvation for the Erie 
boatmen is to combine, and either buy or build one or 
two slashing good elevators.— Canal Defender, 
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Silas Barnes has taken charge of the elevator at 
Dennison, Iowa 


as 
as 
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Mr. Guy Campbell has obtained a position at White- 
hall, Wis., with Cargill Bros., grain dealers. 


L. M. Abbott has been appointed manager of Hub- 
bard & Palmer’s elevator at Mankato, Minn. 


Mr. M. Low is now buying wheat for the Orondo 
Shipping Company at Fallon’s Station, Wash. 


P. H. Kershaw, of the West Coast Grain Company 
at Tacoma, is making a tour through the Big Bend 
and Palouse districts in Washington. 


Mr. Bert Peck, who has for the past five years been 
engag+d in the grain business at Spokane Falls, Wash., 
recently returned to his former home at Rochester, 
Minn. 


Gen. G. L. Becker has resigned his position as a 
member of the State Board of Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners to run for the governorship of 
Minnesota. 


B. P. Hutchinson, or ‘Old Hutch,’”’ a man who has 
manipulated the markets to the tune of millions, is 
again in business in Chicago, retailing ‘‘Good cigars 
at 1 cent apiece.” 


K. N. Bradley, formerly manager of F’. H. Peavey’s 
elevator at St. Joseph, Minn., has accepted the posi- 
tion of general manager of the Nuluth Klevator Com- 
pany at Duluth, Minn. 


H. H. Corson, formerly a member of the firm of 
Dunwoody & Corson, New Richland, Minn., is now 
traveling for the Barnum Grain Company, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 


James Statler, one of the prominent business men 
of Good Hope, Ill., has been in the grain business at 
that place since 1876. He now controls two large ele- 
vators besides his other mercantile business. 


HK. N. Osborne of the Osborne & McMillan Elevator 
Company was married September 13 to Miss Emma 
W. Commons, daughter of the well-known grain man. 
Mr. and Mrs. Osborne have gone on a visit to New 
England. 


Fred L. McMullen, successor of the late N. C. Si- 
mons in one of the oldest grain houses of the Board of 
Trade of Buffalo, N. Y., was married to Miss Clara 
Luckow September 19, and has taken his bride on a 
trip to the Kast. 


L. G. Fisher, formerly with the Minnéapolis and 
Northern Elevator Company, has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Union Elevator Company, succeeding 
Mr. George Barwise, who is now representing the 
millers on Change in Minneapolis. 


C. W. Roozer has been elected superintendent of 
the Nashville Warehouse and Elevator ‘Company at 


| Nashville, Tenn., W. M. McCarthy having resigned. 


Mr. Roozer’s former position of assistant superintend- 
ent and bookkeeper will be filled by M. K. Peck, for- 
merly with Buckner & Co. 


L. S. Hogeboom, traveling representative of The 
Knickerbocker Company, fell into the hands of Phil- 
istines recently while sleeping at the home of a friend 
in Chicago. He was chlerotformed and robbed of his 
gold watch, chain and charm and his money. The 
burglars were discovered while making away with Mr. 
Hogeboom’s clothing, which they considerately left 
behind them. The matter was reported to the police, 
but none of the property was recovered. 


THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets. Copy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


Grain Report or E. P. Bacon & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
October 12.—Wuerat.—Everybody knows that this market has 
been much higher than Chicago on all grades of spring wheat 
for a number of years past. This is on account of our large 

milling trade here; but now we are higher than Chicago on 
winter wheat of all descriptions. This is very unusual, but it 
looks as though this condition of affairs would continue 
through this crop. The large stocks at Chicago, and small 
stocks and active milling demand hereis what makes it. On 
the regular market our December price to-day closes at 54 cents 
against 53 cents at Chicago. Sample Wheat ranges from 52@ 
54 cents on track for No. 3 Red; 54 cents for No. 2 Red, 
and 55(@57 cents for No. 2 Hard Winter. Spring wheat by 
sample is very scarce at 611¢ cents for No. 1 Northern, and 56 
(@60 cents for off grades, according to quality. OatTs.—Re- 
ceipts of oats have been large and the market has declined 
some, but there is an active shipping and wot demand at cur- 
rent prices. No. 3 White 31@311¢ cerits; 2 White 31174@ 
32 cents. CORN. —Receipts have been very hehe and a sharp 
local demand exists, prices ranging from 51@53 cents, accord- 
ing to quality. 


GRAIN Report oF SHANKS, PuriLyirs & Co., Mommuts 
Tenn., October 13.—During the past 30 days there has been 
practically no change in value of hay inthis market, the de- 
mand still being confined chiefly to the better grades. The 
moyement is reasonably large, the supply being furnished 
almost exclusively by states west of Mississippi river. Quota- 
tions to-day are as follows: Hay.—Choice Timothy $12.00; 
No. 1 Timothy $11.00; No. 2 Timothy $10.00: Choice Clover 
Mixed $11.50; No. 1 Clover Mixed $10.50; No. 2 Clover Mixed 
$8.50@9.00. Choice Kansas Prairie $9.00; No. 1 Kansas Prairie 
$8.00; No. 2 Kansas Prairie $7.00; Choice Arkansas Prairie 
$6.00. Corn. Nothing doing. Old No. 2 White nominally 
53 cents; No.2 Mixed 51 cents. The abundant yield of this 
section is beginning to move at unsettled prices, ranging from 
40 to 45 cents for local consumption. Lower prices looked for. 
Oats.—No. 2 White 35 cents; No. 3 White 3314 cents; No. 2 
Mixed 32 cents; No. 3 Mixed 31 cents. Demand active, and 
likely to continue so. WuHprat Bran.—Large sacks $12.50 
small sacks of 100 pounds $12.75. Demand good. WHEratT.— 
No. 2 Red Soft Winter 50 cents, in fair request. FLouR.— 
Winter Wheat Patent $2.45@2.55; Extra Fancy $2.10@2.2° in 
wood. Lower grades not salable. Market very heavy, and in 
buyers’ favor. Movement light and pressure to sell is general, 


GRAIN REPORT oF THE MorratT & LEE Commission Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., October 12.—The past month -has been a 
discouraging one to Kansas City grain men. There has been 
practically nothing done in corn, as the old crop is about ex- 
hausted, and the new crop has hardly commenced to moye; 
prices, at present, of No. 2 corn in this market ranging around 
47 cents. Theterritory that has usually shipped its wheat to 
Kansas City has been supplying Kansas mills and the new ele- 
ment (that has created so much encouragement to the bulls), 
namely, the ‘‘Feeders;”? and the consequence is that our re- 
ceipts have been abnormally light, notwithstanding the fact 
that prices realized here are entirely out of line with any mar- 
ket in the East. No. 2 Hard Wheat has gradually worked its 
way up to, and above, a parity with Soft Wheat, and is now 
selling in this market at 50 cents, and a very choice No. 2 Red 
or Soft Wheat can be bought for 34g cents per bushel less. 
Elevators here have had no encouragement to mix wheat, as 
the prices of low grades of wheat are so close to the price of 
No. 2; oftentimes not a cent a bushel difference between the 
grades. This condition of the market has been brought about 
mostly by the demand of the Iowa feeders, which have taken 
large quantities of our low grade wheat. Oats have been fairly 
steady during the past month, prices ranging from 29 to 30 
cents for No.2 Mixed Oats. As we are receiving no oats from 
Nebraska this year, there has been no Whit : Oats, to speak of, 
offered. We look for a better movement of grain all along the 
line, commencing about the 15th of this month, 


GRAIN Report oF L. NorMAN & Co., Limirep, London, 
Sept. 24, 1894.—The wheat trade has'ruled extremely dull since 
our last report. The decrease of 2,0 0,000 quarters in the 
quantity afloat for the United Kingdom has failed to have the 
slightest effect on buyers, who maintain their cautious atti- 
tude, no doubt in view of another large Argentine crop loom- 
ing in the future. EN@LisH WHeat.—tIn the country markets 
the supply of new English wheat continues liberal, but the 
condition generally is very poor, and there is no change in 
prices since our last. FOREIGN WHEAT.—Business continues 
very limited, the chief demand being from France for coast 
cargoes, French millers being forced to buy dry foreign wheat 
to mix with the damp home-grown The following are the c. 
i. f. prices paid during the week: La Plata sailer cargoes 19s 
6d. South Australian 22s 6d for Ireland. Russians. A cargo 
of Azov Black Sea Azima on good sample sold at 20s 3d. 
Azoy Crimean Azima cargo 20s. Azoy Black Sea Ghirka par- 
cels 19s 6d. American Red Winters offering in any position 
at 20s. Hard Duluth, dull; 22s 6d taken for parcel September- 
October shipment. Canadian. Hard Manitobas, quiet. Busi- 
ness in new crop has been done during the week at 22s 10d. 
Sellers to-day ask 22s 7d, but no buyers. BAarLEy.—English 
malting barley is in more request, but unfortunately the bulk 
is in poor condition. Russian grinding barley is freely offered 
but meets with little demand even at 11s per quarter ec. i. f. 
Maiz5.—Has ruled lower, but closes to-day steady at the de- 
cline. For Odessa September-October shipment there are sell- 
ers at 19s 6d c. i. f. for cargoes or 19s to 19s 3d for parcels. 
Mixed American is quoted at 23s. OatTs.—Quiet with prices 
favoring buyers. There is little doing for shipment owing to 
sellers asking prices above buyers’ ideas. PrAs.—Sellers of 
White Canadian have further reduced their limits to 24s 6d e. 
i. f. No. 2 Australian on passage is offering at 23s 3d. Green 
Caleuttas are unchanged. Hay.—-In foreign hay there is no 
inquiry for shipment, business being confined to stuff arriving 
or arrived, for which values are unchanged. 


The Union Pacific Railway has offered to transport 
free of charge all seed wheat used by destitute farmers 
in Kansas west of Ogallah and Plainville. This wheat 
will be carried from territory west of Manhattan. The 
agents of the company are directed to collect feight 
charges if they think the liberality of the railway 
company is being taken advantage of for the purposes 
of gain, 
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RICE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


According to the last report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics rice aggregating 1,124,300 pounds, valued at 
$49,414, was imported free of duty under reciprocity 
treaty with Hawaiian Islands during August, against 


129,500 pounds, valued at $4,305, in August preceding; ! 


and during the eight months ending with August 
6,517,200 pounds, valued at $255,594, were imported, 
against 2,954,800 pounds, valued at $107,632, im- 
ported during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. 

Of rice imported free of duty none was exported 
in August, against 625 pounds exported in August, 
1893; and during the eight months ending with Aug- 
ust 210 pounds were exported, against 6,516 pounds 
exported during the corresponding months ending 
with August, 1893. 

Dutiable rice aggregating 5,548,792 pounds, valued 
at $89,750, was imported during August, against 4,- 
044,628 pounds, valued at $63,172, in August preced- 
ing; and during the eight months ending with August 
73,408,567 pounds, valued at $1,098,007, were im- 
ported, against 45,670,543 pounds, valued at $755,998, 
imported during the eight months ending with August 
preceding.. Of dutiable rice we exported 939,923 
pounds, valued at $13,890, during August, against 1,- 
100,554 pounds, valued at $19,187, in August preceding; 
and during the eight months ending with August 
7,895,053 pounds, valued at $130,807, were exported, 
against 7,678,179 pounds, valued at $143,352, exported 
during the eight months ending with August preced- 
ing. 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice amounting to 
7,207,042 pounds, valued at $103,113, was imported 
during August, against 5,016,924 pounds, valued at 
$76,030, in August, 1893; and during the eight months 
ending with August 42,296,569 pounds, valued at $614,- 
052, were imported, against 43,354,111 pounds, valued 
at $723,747, imported during the corresponding months 
ending with August, 1893. Of imported rice flour, 
rice meal and broken rice 987 pounds were exported 
during August, against none in August preceding; 
and during the eight months ending with August 987 
pounds were exported, against none exported during 
the corresponding months of the year preceding. 


LOCATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has long been identified with practical meas- 
ures for the general upbuilding of its territory and 
the promotion of its commerce, hence manufacturers 
have an assurance that they will find themselves at 
home on the company’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany owns and operates 6,150 miles (9,900 kilometers) 
of railway, exclusive of second .track, connecting 
track or sidings. The eight states traversed by the 
lines of the company, Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan. Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and North Dakota, possess, in addition to the advan- 
tages of raw material and proximity to markets, that 
which is the prime factor in the industrial success of 


a territory—a people who form one live and thriving | 


community of business men, in whose midst it is safe 
and profitable to settle. Many towns on the line are 
prepared to treat very favorably with manufacturers 
who would locate in their vicinity. 

Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc, forests of 
soft and hard wood, quarries, clays of all kinds, tan- 
bark, flax and other raw materials exist in its terri- 
tory in addition to the vast agricultural resources. 

A number of new factories have: been induced to 
locate—largely through the instrumentality of this 
company—at towns on its lines. The central position 
of the states traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway makes it possible to command all 
the markets of the United States. The trend of man- 
ufacturing is westward. Nothing should be permit- 
ted to delay enterprising manufacturers from investi- 


gating. Confidential inquiries are treated as such. 
The information furnished a particular industry is 
reliable. Address 


Luis JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. R’y, 
425 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 


John Hill Jr. has in his possession the smallest 
warehouse receipt on record. It is for 46 pounds No. 
2 corn, and was issued at Chicago Aug. 14, 1886, by 
Dole & Co., who ran the elevators on the Burlington 
system previous to Armour & Co. The storage on 
this corn for the past eight years is more than double 
the present price of the corn, 


The shipper is merely deluding himself unneces- 
sarily when he hopes to obtain a higher classification 
for his hay than it will manifestly grade in the regu- 
lar markets of the country. While there is not in the 
strict sense absolute uniformity in grading at princi- 
pal receiving points, there is a sufficient uniformity to 
preclude the possibility of packing straw being re- 
ceived for No. 1 timothy. But we have seen claims 
made by shippers as to grade which would leave the 
impression that the contrary were the rule and not 
the exception.—/luy There. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
15th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. ] , 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 


We can make specially low prices on gas and gaso- 
line engines of from 1 to 5-horse power. Address 

CoLBorRNE Mrg@. Co., 31-41 East Indiana street, Chi- 
cago. 


CORLISS ENGINE WANTED. 


A 12x36 Corliss Engine complete wanted. It must 
be in first-class condition and practically as good as 
new. Address 

KEwLy Bros., Edgerton, Kan. 


DAVIS GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels is 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
any amount over 100 and under 1,000 bushels, with 
but a single addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1,59 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 


EK. D. Davis, 520 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Mina, 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month, | 


CLIPPER AND DUST COLLECTOR. 
One No. 4 Eureka Oat Clipper and one Cyclone Dust 
Collector for sale. Both in good condition. Address 
Wartre & Young, Stillman Valley, III. 


PATTERNS FOR GAS ENGINES FOR SALE. 


For Sale—The complete patterns for 4 sizes of gas 
and gasoline engines all ready for the market. Over 
25 already three years in use. Good testimonials. See 
them running. If you mean business address 

Gas AND GASOLINE ENGINES, care AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Steam power grain elevator on Chicago & Alton 
Railroad in Missouri forsale. Convenient to Chicago, 
St. Louisand Kansas City. Corn sheller, scales, offices. 
etc., complete. Good opening for lumber business in 


connection, Splendid grain country. Healthy loca- 
tion. Now in operation and rented to good advantage. 


Would accept other good property in part payment. 


Address 
J. G. M., Box 656, Washington, D. C. 


JENNINGS’ CIPHER CODE. 

Jennings’ N. EK. Telegraph Cipher contains many 
novel ideas, and is complete with instructions as to 
buying, selling, orderizg, market advices, offers, bids, 
finance, bill lading, instructions, freight inquiries and 
advices, shipping inquiries and instructions, guaran- 
teeing, etc., such as no other cipher contains. It will 
Save you 25 to 50 per cent. more than any other code 
on your New England business; also giving names 
and addresses of 1,400 New England carload buyers. 
Send for circular issued March 1 giving names of 
firms up to date using the cipher and recommending 
it to the trade. Cost $3,sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Address 

Hunry Jenninas, 613 Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. R. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218 La Salle St., = CHICACO. 


BACS! BACS!! 


For Grain or Anything. 


Burlaps and Cotton Bags, Twine, etc. 


Manufactory and Office: 
Near Board of Trade, 


W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. ~- 


ORDER YOUR COAL FROM 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 355 Dearborn Street. 


COMMISSION CARDS, — 


W. F. JOHNSON. 


¥F, J. SCHUYLER, 


W. F. JOHNSON & CO, 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 59 Board cf Trade, CHICAGO. 


Rooms 406-408 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS. 
Room 23 Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE. 


Address all Correspondence to and make all Drafts on Chicago. 


Robert [Knight & Sons, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FHED AND HAY, 


2106 and 2108 Market Street, - 


PHILADELPHIA 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. « 


COLLINS & Co., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay an Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Grain for Seed, Feed and Milling. 


H, R. ULRIcuH. - 


REFERENCES: ; 


E.R. Uxrice, oR. 


E. R. ULRICH & SON, 


VWestern Grain Merchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter _ 


Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. 8. E. Ry., C. & A. Ry., and St, L. C. & C. P. Ry. in Central 


Illinois, 
Office, Sixth Floor, Illinois National Bank. 
SPRINGFIELD. ° ILLINOIS. 


We use Robinson’s or Jenning’s Cipher, 


ea 


ee 


: 


f 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. Everingham & Co., 


Rooms 84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS of all kinds SPECIALTIES. 
Special Department for HAY AND STRAW. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
minneapolis, Minn. 


Cincinnati. 0. 
BRANCH Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peoria, 


OFFICES: (New York, N. Y. 


Consignments may be made to us direct to these points, ad- 
dressibg all Drafts, Bills of Lading and correspondence to our cen- 
tral office, Chicago, 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


P. B. & C. C. Sliles, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, ‘ 


PEORIA, ILL, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES. 
QUICK RETURNS. 


Established 1875. 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co., Peoria, 


H B, SHANES. Established 1873. 8. H. PatLuies, 


Shanks, Phillips & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
HAY, CORN, OATS, BRAN, CHOPS, FLOUR AND CORN MEAL. 
306 Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. Cash advances on B. of L. 


<PV> FE PEAVEY & 60, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
Minn. 


Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


ESTABLISHED 
1863. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw. 
135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited, 


: Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: « Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


Muhle & Herz, 


HAMBURC, CERMANY. 
AGENTS ; 


Corn, Grain, Flour, 
Provisions, Mill Feed. 


Correspondence Solicited from Exporters and Shippers. 


BUY YOUR CRAIN 


FROM 


SUFFERN, HUNT & CO., 


ROOMS 10 AND 11 FENTON BLOCK, 


DECATUR, -  JILLINOIS. 


We make a specialty of White and Yellow Corn for milling pur- 

- poses. We also handle mixed Corn, white and mixed Oats, Mill Feed 

and Hay. Canship any lines We want your business 
Send for prices, 


__ COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J. J. Blackman & Co.,, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BRAN, MIDDLINGS, SCREENINGS, HAY, 
SEEDS, BEANS, PEAS AND CORN GOODS. 


95 Broad Street, Rooms 604 and 605, - NEW YORK. 


GEO. N. REINHARDT & GO., 


Melrose Station, New York City. 


We sell ou Commission and buy direct, 
HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels’ 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


D. G. Stewart, 


CRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Proprietor IRON OITY GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


OFFICE, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


T. D. RANDALL. ESTABLISHED 1852. GEO. 8. BRIDGE 


T. D. Randall & Co., 


CENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, HAY ANU FLOUR, 


219 S.uth Water Stre t, = > - CHICAGO. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. oO. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers. 


G. H, D. JOHNSON. E. P, BACON, G. W. POWERS. 


BE. P. BACON & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants 


Consignments may be made to us either at Milwaukee, Chicago or 
Minneapolis, and drafts may be made on us at either place without 
regard to the destination of consignments against which they are 


made, 
No. 17 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee. 


Branch Offices: 


84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 30 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Hstablished 18579. 


Oi AAEM & CO. 


Grain and Seeds, 


33 Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio. 
No. 8 Board of Trade, Detroit, Mich. 


John W. Barwell & Co., 


16 Pacific Avenue, Chicago 
JOBBERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MILL FEEDS. 


Cash paid for round lots of Bran, Middlings, Shorts, Corn Meal, 
Corn and Oat Chop, Gluten Meal, Old Process Linseed Oil Meal, 
New Process Liuseed Oil Meal, Cotton Seed Meal, Rye Feed, Red 
Dog Flour, Oat Feed, etc. Write us before buying or selling. 


PROMPT—CAREFUL— SATISFACTORY. 


Moffatt & Lee Commission Co, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF CRAIN. 


Koomisenange Blag, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Exchange Blidg., 
First Natl. Bank, Metropolitan Natl. Bank, Inter- 
REFERENCES: 4 State Natl. Bank, National Bank of Commerce, 
r National Bank of Kansas City. 


Owners and Operators of the NATIONAL ELEVATOR 
(Capacity 100,000 Bushes), 


PAINE BROTHERS, 


~~ (7/010 Merchants, —- 


28 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Lessees of C., M. & BUY and SELL 


OUTRIGHT. 


s% 
c/s) 


St. P. Elevator C. 
OATS We deal very largely in Oats 
and Barley, shipping by car- 
goes, and also handle consider- 
BARLEY able quantities of Wheat. 
——__ We have special facilities 
for drying damp grain, and 


WHEAT are always ready to buy low- 
grade Wheat, Barley or Oats, 


as wellas Barley 


BARLEY SCREENINGS Screenings 
DAMP GRAIN 


Screenings. 
We are always ready 
to make cash bids, free 


of commission, 
DAMAGED WHEAT on Lara plea: and 
/ will pay sight 


draft against 
railroad re- 
ceipt for 34 val- 


FIRE BURNT GRAIN 
WHEAT SCREENINGS vets. next 


day after ship- 
ment arrives. 
MILL FEEDS We buy west and north 
of Chicago, and sell east 
i and south of Chicago. 

Send us samples, quoting prices on 
anything you have to offer; or we will 
submit bids, if requested. 

Milwaukee weights and inspection to 
govern all transactions when shipments 
touch this point. 

We can handle goods over Northwest- 
ern Line, and most other roads, as read- 
ily as over the C., M. & St. P. 

Unquestionable references furnished 
on request. 


=PAINE BROS.=— 


28 Chember of Commerce, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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The_Incline Elevator and Dump. 


iris THE NEW WAY ot elevating 


ear corn, shelled grain or minerals into car or 
storage bin. 

Its cost is so small that it is practical for 
farm use. 

Its pulley blocks are roller bushed and steel, 
reducing friction to a minimum. 

With it ear corn can be cribbed with-less 
expense than with a scoop 
if cost of storage is con- 
sidered. 

With it a grain dealer’s 
elevator has the following 
advantages: 

Every team elevates 
its own load, thereby the 
power for elevating is ob A safety ratchet holds 
tained without cost. Ye the car at the top, and 

A whole load is 4 , ; | eee the teamster can un- 
dumped at a time, mak- ‘ : fasten rope without get- 
ing it practical to use an ting out of his wagon. 
overhead car by which at 
the same cost you obtain 
more shipping bin capaci- 
ty alone than.all the storage and shipping bin 
capacity of a belt elevator. 


Cleaning machinery can be adjusted with For avy desired infovationiadkd ress H, KURTZ & SON, Greenfield, lowa. . 


unusual convenience. 


NEW plan of chute, 
leading from ship- 
ping bin to railroad car, 
is used, through which 
either ear corn or shelled 


SecrvanalWe 
Cas Oumged 


grain will pass equally 
well. The overhead car 
having a capacity of 100 
bushels can be complete- 
ly filled without moving. 


ye a ee ae OT 


Bor any desired Vayorm ation a ddxess 
f WKuwla? Sow 
Greenhrecdd \onsa 


10,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR FOR $700. 
It is the least possible investment and expense for the best results. 


EE Es eee 


Going to Buy a Scale? LEVATOR FOR SALE 


If so, read a few opinions of Prominent Elevator People on the Merits of 


the Demuth Check Beam. 
C, A. PILusBuRY, Prest. G. W. Porter, Treas, and Mgr. K. R. Guturtis, Secy. OR LEASE, 


ATLANTIC ELEVATOR COMPANY. Incorporated. 


GENER\L GRAIN DEALERS, Elevators on Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault St. Marie Ry. 


J, A. DEMUTH. Esq., Oberlin, O. MINNEAPOLIS, Mrnn., May 25, 1893. : i 
DEAR Stee Repiving to yours of the 22d, would say that we have the Check aes ea weno eal The Central Elevator of Pittsburg, Pa, | 
scales in our Atlantic “A’’ elevator, and like them very much. We find them a valuable check on the:| j¢-for ga], . 
weighman, and good for reference to check up with. Yours truly, K, BR. GUTHRIE, Secy, pn Sane OG lease on favorable terms 4 The ] 
b storage capacity is 250,000 bushels, equipped 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LIGHTERAGE CO. NEW YORK CENTRAL ‘ELEVATORS. ith CG Shell Gin Cl St 
Gibson L. Douglass, Mgr. WEST SHORE ELEVATOR. 1 and 8 Beaver Street. | W1 orn eller, Grain eaner, eam : 
J, A. DEMUTH, Esq., New York, May 26, 1893. Shovels, and three (8) Portable Chopping 


Dear Sir: -We are using nineteen “Check Beams” on the Fairbanks scales at N. Y.C. & H.R. R. ‘ F qheets : * 
elevator, and sixteen at the West Shore R. R. elevator. Have discovered a number of errors through Mills. This Elevator is situated in the midst 
their use during the past two years, and consider them a good thing. of a compact population of 500,000 persone, 


ow. f. : + 
eee a 8 OW -FREEON, |S4p and is connected East and West with all the 
ARMOUR ELEVATOR CO., Rooms 1111 and 1112, 205 La Salle Street. . 
Blevators on 0. M. & St. P. By., and. B’ & Q. Ry., Chicago. ‘Total Oapacity 9,700,000 Bashers, | T@cks of the Pennsylvania system. The de- 
J. A. DEMUTH, 40 Elm Street, Oberlin, Ohio. CHIcaGo, May 26, 1893. mand for chopped feed is very great in this 
Deak Str:—Yours of the 22d inst: in reference to Check Beams in use ofr our Fairbanks scales } ‘ ‘ ‘ d 
Would say that we have in use 35 of the Check Beams on scales at our élevators, and consider them ocality. For a. good live ee with pon SEINE eres 
inyaluable for accurate weighing. Yours very truly, ARMOUR ELEVATOR CO. capital thre isa splendid opportunity. Good WITHOIIT STEAM ORLABOR, 
PADDOCK, HODGE & COMPANY, reasons given for selling. For further in- Wonderful Power for 4 to 1 cent per H. P. 
29 and 30 Produce Exchange. GRAIN MEROHANTS. | formation address an hour, §eé8~ For particulars, state size 
J. A. DEMUTH & OO., Oberlin, O. TOLEDO, OHIO, June 28, 1893. needed,when wanted, and for what purpose. 
DrEArR Stxs:—In reply to you favor ofa vecent date: Wehave had our Fairbanks scales supplied T. L. RODGERS, Secretary, 


with your double entry system since last November, and in errors detected and corrected, for aad Pittsb P NEW ERA IRON WOR KS, 
against us, it has more than paid for itself, te say nothing of the satisfaction of knowing that our aS OTe ae 8 WAYNE ST., DAYTON, O 
weighman’s entries are absolutely correct after they have been balanced up by your system. = — 


SE i 
Dictated by J. H. Yours truly, JAMES HODGE, Secy and Treas. Toledo Eievator Co. : 
Furnished only with Fairbanks Scates THE BEST ALL-AROUND FEED tA LL 
: ’ | 
The conical burrs give large capacity with moderate power. Ahead of rolls or burrs in speed and quality 


ee ea 


of work for grinding all kinds of grain into first-class feed. Will crush corn and cob, end 
grind oats, rye, bar.ey, wheat, shelled corn cotton seed, oil cake, etc. Has se'f-feeder 
forear corn. The divided hopper makes Jt practica) to grind oats, wheat. or other small 
grain, and cru-h ear corn at the same time; mixing the two in any proportion desired. 
Are sold with or without elevator attachment; and are made in three sizes, ranging from 


tat N.P. BOWSHER 


South Bend, Ind. j 


‘ - 
a 


my circular. 


Medal 
Awarded 

- World’s 

Fair. 


a 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR “©~ | THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL 2 
GRAIN TRADE, DIRECTORY, 


81.00 PER YEAR. Monthly. $2.00 PER YEAR. Weekly. 


BOTH FOR $2.00. | 


) 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN MILLER, 


ADDRESS EITHER 


The Hay Trade Journal, OR Mitchell Bros. Co., SOS sar ron SY | $2.00 PER ANNUM. _ 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. DRESS PK DEDERICH 8 sete Sissieenthie nena ae 
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Ca — DUTION’S 
Patent Automatic Grain Scale, 


FOR USE IN 


m', §«—==—=—ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS? TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


ADDRESS: 


‘CONVEYING, ELEVATING, AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 


AND SHOVELS. 
_ POWER TRANSMITTING SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT 
MACHINERY. CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. PULLEYS, 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE- 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR 
PULLERS, ETC. 


H.W.GALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 183 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL : . CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS. CALDWELL CHARTER GASOLINE AND GAS ENCINES. STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


2 TO 75 ACTUAL HORSE POWER. 


These engines use gasoline from tanks lower than the engines. ‘They are 
simple, reliable and.safe. We build them substantially, ot best 
material, and we know they are the best engines made, 


‘PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN MILLER. 
ia a EAGLE BRAND TUE BEST! @) EAGLE BRAND THE BEST! 


eee te 2 eI Cake: It is superior to any other roofing and unequaled for House, Barn, Factory or outbuildings; it costs half the price of 
$2.00 PER YEAR. ‘ shingles, tin or iron; it is ready for use and easily applied by anyone; it is the best roofing in the market, in durability, to 
all others. Send for estimate and state size of roofing. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. RU B oS -E 4 PA IN T NO TAR USED. 


The best..known paint in the world for tin, iron or shingle roofs, fences, sides of barns and outbuildings; it costs only 
60 cents per galldét in barrel lots, or $4.50 for a 5- ‘gallon tub. Color, dark red. It will stop leaks in tin or iron roofs that will 
ast for years. It is guaranteed not to peel, -crack, scale nor wash ‘off, and is fire-proof against sparks. THY La‘, 


EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFING CQ., 


155 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


: Roller Chains Steel Drag, 
Steel Cable and Special Chains 


—FOR—— 


me C. D. HOLBROOK & CO , renin. cints 


Mi ACHINERY Grain Elevator Machinery of Every Description, Buy Direct and Save 40 Fer Cent. 
Power Car Pullers, Steam Shovels i 

FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS . i oe aae qelnts Meh Machingy 

=e, Flax Reels, Separators, Horse Powers, Etc. Engines and all purposes, Inquiries solicited, 

POWER TRANSMISSION Sote NorTHWESTERN AGENTS FOR THE Famous | CHICAGO PAI NT co., 


rpaborsie 


i | SER = ee a OE 
| ae ft ae 
= 1 d short ‘ 
: Bans eae THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. || Si ORATED METAL CO: 
Wash Timothy, Clovers, Flax, Hungarian, Millets, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
THE JEFFREY MFG. C0. Se EW Seis sa 4 eee Giana Siok aes Grass, Birdl sasauneashane tan % PAYG Biases ODS: 
’ Golumbus, Chic. scaniiar GHiaaue A : Pop Corn, Buckwheat, Field Peas, etc. Bloc AIS RSC 


Send for Catalogue. / 
OFFICES, COR, CLARK & SIXTEENTH STS., CHICACO, tL. 


16-18-20 Sloan St., CHICAGO. 


CHARTER : GASOLINE « ENGINES. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
239 Fourth Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MONEY MAKING MACHINES. 


The [on Prince The Prinz Improved Grader and Separator 


BUILT FOR RECEIVING AND MILLING SEPARATORS, 


This Separator contains all the latest improvements, 
among them are many entirely new and very valuable 
ones. It has a force feed, double suction, side shake, 
is made with or without attachment of cockle separa 
tion; entirely dustless, and is built for a cape city from 
500 to 2,500 bushels. 


TEE SIEBVES 
Are constructed on an entirely new principle. Write 


for explanation 6f the same and you will be delighted 
by it. 


G. J. ZIMMERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
No. 204 FLORIDA STREET. 


MILWAUKEE, May 8, 1894. 
Messrs. Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN:—Have used your Grader and Separator 
for cleaning barley and wheat for the past two years, 
| with the very best of satisfaction. They do all the 
work required of a machine of that kind and do it thor- 


oughly. Respectfully yours, 
suet . oy G. J. ZIMMERMAN. 


‘ | 
Zi 


This is the only machine which will sutisfactorily clean smutty wheat in one operation. 


-\U9u19}843 SITY} y10ddns [[IM BuIOORY, pu {41D susuBy ‘OSBOTYO UT sosnoy Suruvalo yses1v] oy, 


4) 2 : oo 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Cut Shows Machine with Cockle Attachment. 
THE PRINZ & RAU MFC. CO, 
Penner enanee Me 
For Proofs and References, Prices and Circulars, 659 to 663 E. Water S tr eet, M I LWA U K E E, WISs. 


etc., Write tu Us 


WM. & J. GC. CGREEY, Toronto, Ont., Sole Manufacturers in Canada for the Prinz Cockle Machines. 


THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER THE SIMPLEST ENGINE IN AMERICA, — 
AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM, Vie FULLY GUARANTEED 


| Work, Durability, Horse Power, 
Now in Successful Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


Economy and Safety. 
A Simple, Steady and Reliable Power. 
This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and ; 
storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- Witte iron Works Co. B, Secs CRY: Mo. 


For Circulars and Testimonials address 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage. and fodder crops, .cotton, wool : 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable y } 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, in- » STEAM DRYER 
sects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 2 
= For Cornmear, Hominy, Buck- 
wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
Cereal Products; also Sand, 
Coaldust, etc. 


causes of damage or destruction. 
Drying Cylinder mad made entirely of 
Tron. 


This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely differ- 

ent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, prin- 
ciples involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 

e machine has few parts 

and is not liable to get out of order. 

Automatic in its i gira requirin, 


no attention, Double the capacity o 
any other Dryer sold for same price. 


utomatic Adjustment [fill 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every Bare: of the grinding surfaces. Can be started or 
stopped at, pleasure, babe stopping the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out of its 5 boars or the 
belt off the pulley, 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


It is fully protected hy 20 patents already issued, and others 
pending, in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1898, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
will receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard to the introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co. 


1327 MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
315 DRKRARBORN ST. CGHIGAGO. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 
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avage & Love's & This Will Be Ove of the Best Seasons Eve 
wr KDOW for Feed Grinding. 


ky The Best 
Machines to do 
the Grinding with 
| are Gray’s. 


We Build | 
them | 
in Four and Six 
Roll Styles 


P ATENT WwW AGON DUMP And Sizes to Meet All Requirements. 


The only dump made that is always under dake wchelaaag pba vee ip da 


e 
the complete control of operator. Send for Circular 31,and 
MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn, April 28, 1892. avs 

MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE, Rockford, Il. ; : EE GIS aS 

In regard to your Wagon Dump, we will say that we have about twenty of them, which we have had 
iu RaErsoren ise for the past four or five years, and in this time we have had very few breakages, and SHA FT I NG, VY LLEYS, BE LTI NG A N BD 
nothing of any serious nature, which we consider is very good. And taken all round we think them 
as good, if not the best dump made. Yours truly, CARGILL ELEVATOR CO. ALL KINDS OF 


' MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 9, 1894. 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE, Rockford, HI. * ; : ‘ ELEVATOK SUPPLIES. 
GENTLEMEN:—In answer to yours of August 9, will say that our dumps that we got from you have 
given us perfect satisfaction. Our buyers all say that it is superior to any dump they haveseen. What | 
they claim superior to other dumps is that they can be letpart way down or all the way at ple-sure. 
This helps them where they have sacks and large loads of wheat, Yours truly 


ee The Edward P, Allis Company, 
THE SAVAGE & LOVE GO., Rockford, Ill, | sect vor: MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Dealers in Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Leather and Rubber H i Cc KS Cc A Ss a nd  @ a oO L | Wi E E N C : N E Ss 


Belting and Elevator Supplies. 
“ot 7 The Gas and Gasoline Engine 
—g= <u of the Future. 


By its construction we get 
double the power from the 
same pumber of parts and 
weight as are used in the or- 
dinary gas engine, thus en- 


THE CELEBRATED 


A. P. DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS, 


THE abling ms to poate the price 
to compete with steam engines, 
STAN DARD Raauas Gerack better than the 
ordinary ges engine as the 
IN THEIR Corliss steam engive is better 
| LINE. than the common slide valve of 
UN UAT twenty years ago. 
ite ——S Two to 100 horse power, both 
ny! rf vertical and horizontal. 
6c Grain WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Cleaned The Hicks Gas Engine Co. 
to a Cleveland, Ohio. 
< ” 
Standstill, _ STILWELL’S g ASOLINE ENGINES 
| 
BA Te PATENT IMPROVED, Pa, Slatoary &Fotabl 
anufactured in an e- 
cho ee pattern, with N me attein sige and 
pacities to accommodate the 
largest Elevator and Flouring Lime Extracting aes ee Rare ae 


p}) Costs only 10 cents a Day 
i} per H. P. to run them, & 
yj scarcely any attention. 
EVERY ENGINE GUARANTEED 

Write for particulars 
and testimonials. 


THE VANDUZEN GAS & 


Mills, or small Warehouses 
for hand use. Single and 
Double, End and Side Shake, 
and Dustless Separators, both 
Under and Over-Blast. 


Heater 
Uses Exhaust 


eam, 
Separates the Oil 
from the 
Steam and Water. 
It Regulates 


San eee sossam GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- The ed é =. CINCINNATI, 0. 
ound. Mention this paper ir whet ‘you write. 


rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 


Prevents Scale in 


Steam Boilers, “ we 
Removing TAC an : 


_BALINC 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KIMBALL BROS,, - Council Bluffs, Iowa, 


Mention American Elevator and Grain Trade, 


requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less bracing, has ieee War ee RESSES 
better and more perfect separations, and Before it Enters et : 
furnishe”’ with the only perfect force feed the Boiler. i "All Kinds. 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to = D or HORSE and 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- THOROUGHLY ta ral haba 
Out waste once through this machine twice TESTED. ek) COLLI NS PLOW CO., 
as well as any machine made. a4 J Box 33, QUINCY, ILL. 
ae Over 4,500 
OF THEM 
For CIRCULARS and PRICES address IN 
DAILY USE. 
s — 
Illustrated as ——1| {esr tece cE 
lf A 45. ( atalogue WEAF Sc Al ia “BRASS RE 
pfiti. ’ ’ ! Lo = Free. aes sah NAT LOR eR St 
The Stilwell- Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co. 


RACINE, ms: DAYTON: OHIO. 
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‘| SIMPSON & ROBINSON CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


% AI ae AF Dh Meg 70K 
ey Pa im GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


: Working, Storage, Cleaning, Mixing and Marine, 


ae SI 


Gd 
ne a ECS: 


ae 


ta 


oT 


oe a er : 
Wpy? ooee 
bree = Plans, specifications and estimates furnished on short notice. 


Estimates furnished on application for 


Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. The Si nepsen ae ieee a 


Distributing Spouts 
economize space and labor. 


Our Single Leg Rope Drive 
reduces 
fire risk and friction. 


We invite inspection of our designs and ote etme Spee 3! Ri Se 
the construction of Grain Elevators. a Grand Pacific Hotel, CHICAGO. 


ROOM 118, CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, | Sacer cueeeeeeeeeens i i 
J. A. CAMPBELL, atk Oa pears CrypE T, CaMpBELh SEELEY, S ON & C O., 


JA. CAMPBELL & SON,,, jes 


9117. N Street, LINCOLN, NEB., 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for 
full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating A r C Ar / t e@ GC 6 a Nn d B Gl | a e | he S 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator. 
OF ALL KINDS OF 


ma GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
FRANK KAUCHER. 


CONTRACTING CO. 
Architects and Builders of CR j RS, , 
GRAIN ELEVATORS Patentee of the only MECHANICAL Mixing device 
And General Con‘ractors, On the Market. 


79-81 Dearborn St., 410 German AmericanBldg, ST JOSEPH,MO. 


1234 and 1235 UNITY BLDG. 


3 CET OUR ROLL & CAP STEEL..... 

Telephone 5035 Main. JOBBERS’ STANDING SEAM..:... .. 
i VW ORIMP. viii sn insnensls ued 

PRICES CORRUGATED IRON..... 

ee * STEEL BRICK SIDING... 

0 HAL ; FE R B A i § 5 j The Columbia Corrugating Manufg Co. Gime: (Onrianae ane 


ADDRESS NILES, OHIO, CHICAGO, ILL. CONDUCTORS &c 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF ee 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. ENGINES tte AN OPPORTUNITY 


Is offered to one person in each town everywhere, ; 
Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, BO | LE RS, 


to open an exhibition office, and represent the 
Tripartite Agreement Brokers’ Sample Agency. 
and Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. ; 
To get most reliable and : 
best power for least money, Wim 


7 B. ai 
ARCHITECT CONTRACTOR & > 


Pamphlet, over 12,000 words, giving particulars, — 
ten cents. Alro of interest to dealers desiring to 
Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished stationary: agentes. 
: Soe Rane a ae BROKERS’ ACENCY, 


AL{ New York Life Building, . . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Ew AMES LEFFEL & 8x, Box 204, Atchison, Kansas. 


j 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Grain Hlevators 


RAILROAD WORK AND HEAVY STRUCTURES, 
SsT.LOUiIs »w BUFFALO. 


ESTABLISHED 1802. 


WM. B, SCAIFE & SONS, 


Offices, 119 First Avenue, 
Manufacturers of PITTSBURC, PA. 


Corrugated Iron. Iron Buildings 
Sheet Iron and Copper Work. of all Descriptions. 


Construction Department—VVork in 1893. 


GRAIN BLEVATORS: 
1,750,000-bushel Elevator, with three Marine Eleva- 6500,000-bushel Elevator for the Orthwein Bros 


([2"seEnD ALL ORDERS DIRECT ro us. 


tiug Towers, for the Eastern Elevator Co., at Commission Co., at St. Louis, Missouri. 
Buffalo, New York. 250,000-bushel Elevator for George Urban, jr., and 
500,000-bushel Storage and Cleaning Elevator for others, at Ordway, Colorado. 
the Illinois Central Railroad Cv., at New Or- 100,000-bushel Elevator for Mis-ouri Pacific Rail- E sti afte S 
leans, Louisiana. road OCo., at Coffeyville, Kansas. | Mm 
Just contracted for 1,000,000-bushel Elevator for the Coatsworth Estate, Buffalo, New York. | | e 
RAILROAD BUILDINGS: Furnished. 
Shops and 40 Stall Round House for Baltimore & Little at Freight Depot for the Pennsylvania 2 e 
Ohio S. W. R. R. Co., at Chillicothe, Ohio R.B Oo., at Cincinnati, Ohio. Architects of 
Freight Depot for the Louisville & Nashville R. pede add ‘Stall Round House for the O,, C,, 0 
Co., at St Louis, Missouri. &S R R. Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio. —- 
Railroad Shops for the O., ©., C. & St. L. R. R. Co., Hight (8) 4 Stall Round House for Ohio & Missis- 
at North Linndale, Ohio. sippi Railroad Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fifteen (15) Passenger Stations in Ohio for the Baltimore & Ohio 8. W. R. R Co SUITE 144, 


MISCELLANEOUS: ADAMS EXPRESS B le V a ‘ O rS 
Power House for the Cataract Construction Com- Bonded Warehouse for the Ravenswood Distilling BUILDING, 9 


~~ 
—— ee 


pany, at eee a New 3 pire : al 4 ae Company, at St. Louis, Missouri. 
Barrel Warehouse for the Victoria ing Com- uminum Works for Fittsburgh Reduction Com- nr A 
pany, at St. Louis, Missouri. pany. at Niagara Falls, New York. 185 Dearborn St. reet, CHICAGO. Shela tg a 


NORDYRKE & MARMON CO,, indianapolis, tnd, 


Flour, Corn and Elevator Machinery, 
QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING. | - PRIGES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Corn Shellers, Hangers, 

Grain Cleaners, Boxes, 

Flour and Bran Packers, Gearing, 

Flour Feedersand Miers, Belting, 

Portable Buhr Mills, Steel Conveyors, 

Honiny Mills, Wood Conveyors, 

Wheat Heaters, Link Belt, 

Scales, Sprocket Wheels, 

Shafting, Engines and Boilers, 

Pulleys, Water Wheels, ~ ’ 
Elevator Supplies. Three Roll Two-Break Corn 


and Feed Mill. 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS. 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will 
: be interesting if you intend to buy. 


Three Pair High Six Roller Mill. 


wWivrite Us Sayings What You Want. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO., -_ INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


ee ae nee N EVER A PEER 


 aiahigied the nose and mouth 
from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, 


The Salem Bucket has had imitators, but 


eo “SALEM” © never an equal. The 
ELEVATOR BUCKET most ever claimed by competing buckets is that they “are 
as good as the Salem, 
We fixed the panaata to which others aspired, but 
the Salem is now, as it always has been, incomparab y the 


BEST BUCKET MADE. 


The BEST is what you want. Itis the cheapest and most 
satisfactory in the end. Besides, the Salem is sold as low 
as other buckets. 


elevators and every industry 
where dust is shal ooh 
Perfect protection with 

fect ventilation. Nickel-p aeodd 
protectors $1, postpaid. Cir- 
culars free. Agents wanted, 
Gibbs Respirator Co., 
80-86 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, 


inet poe grun te. ALL KINDS OF SHEET AND PLATE METAL WORK. 


t 5 is Subscribe for the A ] Elevat nd Gral 
memon nin pon concmresce- IW, J, CLARK & CO., SALEM, OHIO, U. 8. A. | sry cies anedia tes BS etre" 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
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‘The Modern Wonder. 


mtn 


WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER 
yes COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. Rem 


2 Medals and 2 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo= 
sition, making over 150 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


Hm 


mil 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 60 Horse- Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for CRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


\ 
1 
ZT 


. 2 
~o 4 
Za 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Thirty-third ee Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


g 245 Lake St. cago. 
OFFICES: (8 S. Penna. “at. Indianapolis. 
107 8. 14th St., Omah 


THE AMERICAN BELTING COMPANY, 


(IXCORPORATED) 


ie ee GRHEehE President and General Manager. 


MANUFACTUREBS OF 


THE MADDOX COTTON AND WIRE BELTING, 


TO TAKE THE PLACE OF LEATHER BELTING. : 
MADE OF CABLE STEEL WIRE and 
COTTON WOVEN SOLID TOCETHER. 


Is absolutely the strongest, toughest, most powerful, flexible, durable and lasting belting made, without 
any exception whatever. It is stronger, tougher, more durable, and will transmit more power than 
the best oak-tenned double leather belting made. It will not stretch or slip even 
when wet. It is water-proof, and is not affected any by water, steam, dampness, moisture, heat 
dryness, oils, grease, acids, chemicals, dust, changes of climate or weather. It will not mildew, crack, or get 
hard or stiff. Does not require any grease or other belt compositions, nor special care, but will always keep soft 
and flexible, and in good condition for use. It is cheaper in price than single leather belting, and 50 to 75 
per centr. cheaper than double leather belting. It is absolutely superior to all other kinds of belt 
ing for use tn flour mills and other cereal mills, and all other places where belting of any kind is used. 
Is guaranteed not to be affected or injured any by-flour dust or mill dust of any kind, or by heat or dryness. 
This belting is guaranteed to be all that is said and claimed for it in this advertisement and to prove so in use, 
It will be sent to responsible parties on trial and approval, and if it does not prove to be entirely satisfactory and 
a good belting, it can be returned. For circulars, price lists, etc., address 


H. N. GREEN, 102 Vesey Street, New York City 


ELEVATOR HORSE POWERS. | eee OUTHED HORSE 


RUNAWAYS IMPOSSIBLE. 


Ch aed est, This statement is now repeated by thousands who have purchased 


_ Most Efficient BRITT’S AUTOMATIC SAFETY Br 


and Durable Power SAFETY . This Bit, by an automatic device, closes the horse’s nostrils, 


For an Elevator, |S & HE CANNOT BREATHE, AND MUST STOP 
oe Sp Np sate FROM RUNAWAYS (Seen 
PERFECTLY GOVERNED. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED WITH THIS BITH 
A Steady Motion. 


a W/, 


Any horse is liable to run, and should be driven 
© with it, By its use ladies and children drive horses 
: men wold not hold with the old style bits. 
Mela Send for illustrated pamphlet containing testi- 
Fi 7 CFU monials from all parts of the world, and earnest (Zz 
No Skilled Help Required to Operate | Fans 188 and candid expressions about the BRITT AUTO- . 
: MATIC SAFETY BIT and its resistless but harmlessand humane power "=z 
in subduing the most vicious horses and controlling the most stubborn pullers | 
For Catalogue, Address chronic runaways. 

The only bit in the world that is endorsed, advocated, used and sold by the So¢i 


M0 RT( N M FG 60 pened aa ides aly gM orig * | forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, The Highest Authority. 
a ny "RACINE, Wis, Agents.| DR. L. P, BRITT, 37. COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORI 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


OUR SPLECIALTY 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot 


MACHINERY “SUPPLIES 


Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Such as: 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 


GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS 
PILLOW-BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 


eS GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
et : TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SPOUTS. 


BXCRLSIOR DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. 


HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE WORLD. 


= — ALL SIZES OF —— 
cm 
—— FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 
—) GRAIN TESTERS. SEED TESTERS, 
= PERFORATED METALS, 
= Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
= Receiving Separators, 
= = Ge POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS 
Pease Side-Shake Mill for Warehouses. “OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” ann “TREAD” HORSE POWERS 
= 
SS 
|S en! 
= 
= se 
oo Ai 
[ie 
404 Will p 4 
wn \s + 
=| You : 
= TO GET OUR chlor 
aa 7 stk 
qr et 
= CATALOGUES vee 
aa PRICES aprisneF 
[j~ =| AND PROOFS OF 
ea Pease Dustless Separator for Ware- SUPERIORITY 
ax houses and’ Mills. BEFORE BUYING 
ELSEWHERE. 
BS 
——) 
ea ae 
a 
<< 
= 
we 
i—) 
—) 
= 
—=— 
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The Successful Combination of 3 MACHINES IN ONE, 


LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anp LINK BELTING. 
“FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 
ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anp BOLTS. 
“SPIRAL” anp “BELT” CONVEYORS, > 
“PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER” SCALES. 
GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. 


WIRE CLOTH, 


\ 


“a SA Fig. 2. Sectional View. ae j 
EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER, 
The Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth 


‘“‘Wells” Warehouse Mill.—Extra 


EXCELSIOR JUNIOR 


Oat Clipper, and Whea and Barley 
Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Com- 
pact, LIGHTEST Running, Quickest 
Adjustable Machine of its kind 
made 


Large Capacity. 


WE FULLY WARRANT 


SUPERIORITY 


OF THE 


MATERIALS USED, 
THE CONSTRUCTION and 
Operating Qualities 


THE 
EHPEASE.MANFGC 
4 Ri WIS +. 


OF ALL OUR 
Sea, es 
ae uke 
ee : rg DID RE SS 
EXCELSIOR COMBINED eee 
' Oat Clipper, Polisher, Separator, Grader and General 
; Dustless Elevator Separator. LETTERS CAREFULLY 
This Machine has no Legitmate Rival in the World. 
Send for particulars. —TO— 


FLAX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS. 
BAG-TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC. 


Lae SAFEST, 


N\ 


is 


MOST DURABLE 
E A § —AND— 
2 ry POWERFUL PULLER 
ir: KNOWN. 
SPECIAL oe 

HANDLES 1 to 20 
FLAX MILLS Loaded Cars at once 
ARE on STRAIGHT and 

LEVEL TRACK 

SUPERIOR and pro-rata on 

TO ALL OTHERS. GRADE open, 


Be 


“HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 


OUR FLAX REELS 


Are Adopted and in more General Use by 
THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 


Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made 


Made with 1, 2 or 4 Keels im one Uhest, and with or without 
Scalping Shoe.” 


Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. 6 CORN EXCHANCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BARNARD & LEAS MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


Sole Manufacturers of Barnard’s Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


See these machines at work betore putea 


The Barnard Grain Cleaning Machinery is built ina greater number of sizes, in a greater number - 


of styles, and for a greater variety of uses in the mill and elevator than any other. 


105 Barnard Cleaners were sold during the month of June for mills to be built and remodeled by us, for 
Elevators and Warehouses and incidental sales. 


SS 
aner. 


SEND FOR SPGCIAE CATALOGUG OF GLEVATOR AXAGHINGRY. 


OUR ACENTS. 


M. M. SNIDER, 1325 Capitol Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, 
General Agent Iowa and Nebraska. 
J. M. ALLEN, Fergus Falls, Minn., 


General Agent Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 


J. F. PAYNE, Indianapolis, Ind., Room 3 Chamber of Commerce, 
General Agent Indiana and Eastern IIl. 
LEGRAND PAYNE, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Asst. Agent Ind., Eastern IIl. 
G. M. RANDALL, Enterprise, Kan., 
General Agent Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma. 
J. H. WILLIAMS, Lock Box 203, Columbus, Ohio. 
General Agent for Ohio. 
WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
R. C. STONE, Springfield, Mo., 
General Agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas, 
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W. T. ELLSTON, Springfield, Mo., 
Asst. Agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 

W. H. CALDWELL, Springfield, Mo., 
Asst. Agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas, 

H. R. STAGGS, Springfield, Mo., 
Asst. Agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas 

W. B. TALLEY, Paducah, Ky., 
General Agent for the Southern States, 

C. P. WATTERSON, Farmington, Utah, 
General Agent Utah and States West. 

E. D. CAIRL, Colesburg, Iowa, 

: General Agent for Wisconsin. 

CHAS. E. MANOR, P. O. Box s, Stanleyton, Page Co., Va., 
General Agent for Virginia, W. Virginia, Maryland 
and North Carolina. i 

WM. R. DELL & SON, London, England. 
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EUREKA — 


Grain Cleaning Machinery 


THE GREATEST VARIETY 
THE LARCEST CAPACITY 
THE LARCEST NUMBER AT WORK 


LIN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW IMPROVED Eureka 


A 


VA 


Y Far the 
Best Separator 


Warehouse 


on the Market. 


and 


We make every part of this machine _ |f 
under our own 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION, 


' Elevator 


and are thus in a position to guarantee 
it as to material and workmanship. 


Will positively do more and better 


Separator, 


work than any other Separator. 


Wide Suction. 

Perfect Separation under Control. 
Interchangeable Screens. 

Large Cockle Screen. 


Automatic Feed. 


Will run perfectly smooth and quiet. 
Has large capacity. 


WILL SHIP. ONE ON 380 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


WITH LATERAL-SHAKE 
MOVEMENT 
OF SCREENS. 


Conceded by all to be the best arrangement for 
ridding grain of impurities. Has Counter balances 
and new Pitman Drive. 


READ WHAT USERS SAY OF THEM: 


CuypE, N. Y., May 21, 1894. 
MR. S. HOWES, Silver Creek, N. Y. ; 
Dear Sir:—I enclose you check fOr Bes to 
balance account for the Eureka Warehouse Separa- 
tor. I take pleasure in informing you that I am 
much pleased with the machine, which has done 
good work from the start. 


Yours truly, GEO. B. GREENWAY. 


York, Pa., July 18, 1894. 
MR. S. HOWES, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
-‘Dear Sir:—We are in receipt of your favor o 
the 16th. The Warehouse and Elevator Separator 
sold us by you is giving us great satisfaction. We 
are not in the habit of recommending any ma- 
chines, but must speak well of this one. 


Yours truly, P. A. & 8. SMALL. 


sans S, HOWES, Silver Creek, New York, 


— ee. I JI OE Fe. 
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GRAIN CLEANERS. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF A PERFECT GRAIN 
CLEANER, WE OFFER YOU 


The Monitor Separator 


These machines have stood the test and are pronounced by leading elevator operators 
superior to anything heretofore used. Their opinions are based on actual experience. 


Nearly all of the leading cleaning elevators built during the last four years have adopted | 
1 THE MONITOR >—_— 


They are simple, yet perfect in construction and durable. 
They do the maximum of work with the minimum of power. 
They have a powerful, but perfectly controlled air current. 
They can be quickly adjusted to do any class of work desired. 
They will give you grand satisfaction. 


They are modern machines, and you will find them in all of the modern cleaning houses, © 
If you are interested in this line we ask you to investigate. 


BARLEY. |. PLAX am 


We are making a special BARLEY CLEANER Our Monitor Flax Cleaner will give you good — 
that stands at the head. | results. Close work with large capacity. — 


Huntley, Cranson & Hammond 
SILVER GREBK, N. Y. 
B. F. RYER, cenerat acent, 799 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


